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SEPTEMBER 4, 
1812 ATTACK ON FORT HARRISON 


In 1811 Indiana's first territorial governor, William Henry 

Harrison, had a fort constructed north of what is now the city 
to protect the frontier. 

of Terre Haute, It was named Fort Harrison in his honor. 

When the brewing troubles between America and England culminated 

in a declaration of war in June 1812, England found ready allies 

among the Indians in the area. Even though a majority of the 

tribes professed a desire for peace with the United States 


earlier in the year, by September 1812 the Indians were ready 


to attack. At the time, Fort Harrison was commanded by Capt. 


Zachary Taylor, who later became the /2th President of the 


United States. The fort was garrisoned by a small force so 
weakened by fever that there were not more chan ten to fifteen 
able-bodied men. On September 4th, Capt. Taylor was warned 

of Indians in the area and so was on his guard. But as nearly 
600 warriors quietly surrounded the fort that night, one Indian 
was able to set fire to the wall of one of the buildings. As 
the barracks caught fire and the walls were ablaze men, women, 
and children were thrown into panic. However, Capt. Taylor's 
presence of mind saved the situation. He ordered the men to 
tnrow the roof off the barracks and saturate the walls with 
water to combate the flames. Meanwhile, the rest of the troops 
were fighting the Indians. They were able to hold them off 
until daylight when the warriors withdrew. WA ine coum os 
overwhelming forces against them, Taylor lost only 3 men, 


besides 2 or 3 wounded. 


By Teh Adams 


The group of Indians who attacked Fort Harrison 1/75 years ago 

was thought to have included members of the Potawatomi, Kickapoo, 
Winnebago, and Miami tribes. When word of the battle reached 

the post at Vincennes, reinforcements were sent to aid in protect- 
ing Fort Harrison, but the Indians never returned. The attack 


on Fort Harrison occurred almost simultaneously with another 


famous Indiana battle in the War of 1812, the massacre at Pigeon 


Roost. 


THE OLD FORT 
A Copy of the Original Order 
Transferring the Troops from Fort Knox to 
Fort Harrison, — På; PTAS 
A Short Sketch of the Life of Major Chunn, Wie] Flr 


Commander of the Post in 1816 


f 


DONO ATE 


A gentleman of this city has in his possession the original 
order of Gen. Alex. Macomb, commander of the Fifth Military Department 
of the United States, transferring the troops from Fort Knox, at Vin- 
cennes, to Fort Harrison, then situated on the east bank of the Wabash, 
a short distance above the present site of Terre Haute. An Express re- 
porter. wes permitted to copy the order from the original parchment, 
which is not yellow with age, and one of the most interesting relics 
connected with the early nistory of the Wabash Valley. Below is the 
order in full: 


Fifth Military Department, 
Headquarters, Detroit, 
10th May, 1816 


Sir:—Having been informed by Major Morgan that he has moved out of 
the department oy order of General Jackson, and that in consequence 
Major Morgan thought it nis duty to order you to occupy with your com- 
mand the fort he had left. You will continue to make Fort Harrison 
your station and consider yourself commandant thereof. Such of the 
public property that can, without great expense, be removed from Fort 
Knox to Fort Harrison, you will cause to be removed, and placec in as 
much security from depredstions and from the weather ss your stores 
will permit. If the quantity of small arms is very great, you will 
communicate with the officer of the ordnance department nearest you 

to learn if any arrangements have been made by his department for 

the removal of the arms and supplies of ordnance stores. Take care, 
however to have your command as well furnished as possible with the 
means of defense, and always be on your guard toward the Indians, 
never permitting them to take any undue liberties, and punish promptly 
any insult they may offer. It is the best way to keep on good terms 
with them. You will, at the same time, prevent any person from abusing 
or maltreating the Indians, considering yourself as their protector 

in all that regards their just rights and privileges. You will be 
pleased to send me a sketch of the fort and ground in its vicinity, 
stating the number the barracks will contain, the nature of the soil 
about the fort, and the general Quality of the land near it. Also, 
whether the position is well cnosen, whether it be healthy and the 
quality of the water. Be pleased to give also the names of the diff- 
erent tribes of Indians in your neighborhood, the amount of Indian 
warriors in each tribe; also the state of the fort as to comfort and 
defense, and finally any information touching the command. 


-o= 


With respectful consideration, I have the honor to be sir your 
obedient servant, 
ALEX. MACOMB 
Major General Commanding Fifth 
Military Department 


To Major Chunn, Third Resiment, 
Infantry, Commanding Fort Harrison. 


In this connection a short sketch of the life of Major Chunn 
will not be out of place, as his descendants still reside in this 
region, one of his sons, Thomas being a resident of Vermillion Co. 
A daughter also resides in the Same county, being a wife of John 
Wright, a leading farmer. 


Major John T. Chunn was born in Maryland in 1780, and while 
yet young his father removed to Fauqueir County Virginia. But little 
is known here of Major Chunn's early life in that state. He moved to 
Ohio in 1801, end thence to Clarksburg, Indiana, in 1804. He became 
an officer in the United States army in 1811, and participated in 
Harrison's campaign in Canada. He then returned to Indiana in the 
latter part of 1815. He was essigned to the command of this military 
district, which he held until 1818, with headquarters at Fort Harrison. 
He was afterwards transferred to Fort Detroit. In 1820 he retired 
from the army, and returned to this county. In 1821 he married Matilda 
LeMarch, at Clinton, and located on Broullette creek, in Independence 
township; about four miles southwest of Clinton, where he died in 1847. 
He served as magistrate in that town for twenty-four years. He was 
noted for his open-handed hospitality, which prevented him from every 
becoming a wealthy man. 


Major Chunn was prominent in the Masonic fraternity, and was buried 
with all Masonic honors. He joined the order in Winchester, Virginia, 
in 1801, and took nine degrees. The gentleman owning the military or- 
der above printed, and who furnishes these facts concerning Major Chunn, 
has in his possession the demit granted Major Chunn by the lodge when 
he removed from Virginia to Ohio in 1801. He elso has a home-made 
flannel bag, in which it, with a number of other documents, was carried 
through the battle of the Thames. It is worn by use, but retains evi- 
dences of the stability of its manufacture. Major Chunn was a charter 
member of Terre Haute lodge No. 19, and likewise a charter member of 
Western Star Lodge No. 30, at Clinton. 


00 


The publication of the order removing troops to Fort Harrison re- 
Calls the fact that during Major Chunn's stay at the fort a business 
meeting was held in the town of Terre Haute, at the house of Dr. Charles 
B. Modesitt, as the house contained the largest room in the place. 

This house was situated upon First street, almost the ground where 
Ellis' woolen mill now stands. Dr. Modesitt was the father of Mrs. 
Chauncey Warren. 


| Old Time Poster 
T.H.STAR 
Jone 25/89 16. 


Recalls 
Challenge to Duel in Vigo 


Notice. 


E 


TO TH 


PUBLIC. 


Major Abraham. Markle, 


Has been for a long time 


in the habit of circulating 


false and scandalous reports, derogatory to my repu- 


tation. 


As soon as the General Court Martial ad- 


journed, which set for my trial, I callcd on him 
ihrough the: medium of my fricud Captain CASS, 
(who was a member of the Court) for such satisfac- 
tion as one gentleman under such circumstances has 


a right to expect from another. 


to give it ð me. 
I therefore publish hi 


Ile utterly refused 


m to the world a Liar, a 


Scoundrel, anda Cowardly Poltroon. 


` 


J. T. CITUNN, 


Brevet Major, U. S. Army 


Terre-Haute, Ia. June 23, 1820. 


BY A. R. MARKLE. 


HE duel was an almost un- 

heard of thing in Vigo Coun- 

ty, for, while our early set- 

tlers were ever ready for 

trouble, they found vent for 
| ther spirits, in the most part, by re- 
peers to the fist. Out of a total of 123 
|indictments listed in Order Book No, 1 
of the Circuit Court, 66 were for as- 
sault and battery, affray and surety of 
the peace, the other 57 cases ranging 
from manstealing to larceny. We may 
feel assured, too that in only a small 
number of cases did the parties take 
their revenge by way of the grand 
jury, the majority abiding the result 
of the fight or renewing the matter at 
another time. k 

It was not that our people -were 
brawlers, nor that they were less 
peaceable than in other localities, but, 
with the close of the war, the open- 
ing of new settlements, the tendencies 
of pioneers to settle their own differ- 
ences, the bitter political feeling of 
those days and the hardships of their 
lives, with possibly the ever present 
whisky barrel, fist fights were no un- 
common affair, 

In only one instance has the writer 
found any indication of a tendency to 
acjust matters in the manner of the 
oider settled communities. by a re- 
sort to the “field of honor.” And even 
in this’ occurrence there is more of 
comedy than tragedy. At Fort Harri- 
son, then a military post, was Maj. 
John T. Chunn, a captain in the Nine- 
teenth Infantry, breveted major in 
1814, and a few miles away at Otter 


Creek Mills was Maj. Abraham Markle, 
a major in the Canadian Volunteers, 
but not in active service, having been 
mustered out in June, 1815, after the 
close of the war, and arriving here in; 
June of 1816, becoming one of the 
Terre Haute company, a heavy land 
owner and in that day a more or less 
prominent citizen. 

For some act or offense Major Chunn 
was court martialed, and Major Mar- 
kle having repeated the charges for| 
which he was tried, gave great offense | 
tə Major Chunn, so great indeed that! 


| nothing would satisfy his honor but 


| the shedding of blood. In consequence 
he wrote the following: 


Terre Haute, 21st June, 1820. 

Sir:—I am under marching orders for De-! 
troit tomorrow; previous to my going. I feel 
it my duty to demand of you a meeting. The 
many unprovoked slanders you have circu- 
lated against me render the call indispensa- 
bly necessary. I shall therefore confidently 
rely upon seeing you previous to my depar- 
ture; and that no excuse may be offered, I 
have a pair of pistols, the choice of which 
is at your service. My friend, Captain Cass, 
will make the necessary arrangements. 


J. T. CHUNN. 
Major Markle. ° 


The same day Captain Cass pre- 
sented the challenge to Major Markle, 
and, while there is no record of hig 
reception at the hands of the major, 
we are led to believe that it was any- 
thing but cordial, for Zebina C. Hovey 
lost no time in swearing to a complaint 
before Squire Ichabod Wood, whoss 
warrant was given to Constable John 
r. King, for the arrest of not only 
Chunn and Cass, but for Doctor Mc- 
Donald and a John Bailey. King fo 


very good reasons, it woulĝ seem to 
us, did not arrest the army Officers, 
but brought in Bailey and McDonald, 
the latter giving bond for his appear- 
ance before the Circuit Court, being 
later indicted by the grand jury in 
connection with others for issuing and 
carrying challenges. On June 23 Cap- 
tain Cass, not to be outdone by his 
superior officer, also challenged Major 
Markle, for which he, too, was in- 
dicted, the grand jury also indicting 
King for malfeasance in office, in that 
he had failed to arrest Chunn and Cass. 

There having been no tangible re-!' 
sults from the challenges issued by 
them, Major Chunn then issued the 
placard shown above, one copy of, 
which was found recently by John W.| 
Oliver of the Department of Indian& 
listory and Archives, among the pa- 
pers of Hyacinth Lasselle, one time 
partner of Major Markle in the Terre 
Heute company, The rest of the story 
is from the "Complete Record No. 1, 
of the Vigo County Circuit Court.” 


Spécial Collections 


BY NORA' BALL RAGSDALE.' 
All honor to heroines of old Fort 


"Harrison! While patriotic organi- 
zations are celebrating the memory 
of Capt. Zachary Taylor for win- 
ning the decisive victory at the old 
fort just 118 years ago last Thurs- 
day they should not forget Julla 
Lambert and Mary Briggs. Per- 
hups these two will come partially 
into their own on Monday, Sept. 15, 
at the Fort Harrison Country Club. 
On that date the Fort Harrison 
Chapter of the D. A. R.s will hold į 
a luncheon-meeting at the club, 
-with Mrs. Anne Studebaker Car- 
-lisle of South Bend as the chief 
‘speaker. Miss Bonnie Farwell is 
"regent of the local D. A. R. Chap- į 
ter. 

Julfa Lambert, an ancestor of 
Misses Martha and Ann ‘Royse, 
performed not only an act of hero- 
jsm, but one of vital importance 
during the slege at Fort Harrison. | 
The only supply of water those liv- 
ing at the fort had was from a well 
and that was raised by the slow 
process of lowering and winding up 
a bucket. It was discovered that 
as the fort fire which had been 
started by the Indlans raged the 
fiercest the water in the well had 
been so nearly exhausted that the 
bucket came up only partly filled. 
Panic prevailed among some of 
those in the fort. Julia Lambert, 
whose name should rank high In 
the list of war heroines, said: 

“Lower mo Into the well and I 


will fill the buckets with a gourd.” 
Thig was done and not only did her 
| energetic work send up a full sup- 
ply, but, to the surprise of all, the 
water soon appeared to raise so 
that the buckets filled when let into 
it. This was hailed as a miracle, 
| enacted for the sakes of these be- 
y leaguered mortals. It was ex- 
| plained, however, that in dipping 
the water she had dipped so much 
sand that the bottom of the well 
had boen lowered beyond the water 
JEV ote a oS ci en O ES 
Mary Briggs, a young girl, did in- 
Valuable service in aiding in the 
molding of bullets in the fort. Mary 
J Briggs may be brought a littlo 
closer to us of the present by her- 
identification as the older sister of 
the grandfather of the late Herbert 
Briggs. While the mother of Mary 
!was in the fort with her, nothing is 
recorded: of any contribution sho 
might have made. It seems that the 
Briggs family had come from Vin- 
cennes to this locality, living tem- 
Porarily at the fort. The husband 
and father had returned to Vin- 
cennes to get the family belongings, | 
such as furniture, and move them 
to Terre Haute, and the battle took 
place in his absence. 
While it is not,our idea or inten- 
tion to,detract One whit from the 
i glory that clings to the memory of 
Captain Taylor, it may be sald in 
passing that the captain in his re- 
‘ports of the battle written in letter 
form to General Harrison, contained 
no mention of the work of Julia 
Lambert and Mary Briggs. 


Special Collections 


_uAU'TE SUNDAY STAR, DECEMBER 
Sering Location, With 
Great View of Wabash 


9, 1928. 


Battles With Indians 


: i apfers in X 
River, Makes Site of D pont “Chap F x 
ar Lives of Two Presidents. A 

. Early Fortification of - | > 
ye -sf United States. | 7 
Particular ., Interest — ~ 3 


Four hundred and thirty-six} 
years ago North America was a 
wilderness, unexplored, uninhabited 
by white people, without civiliza- 
tion. The. country was peopled by! 
& haif million or more natives with! 
red skins, naked savages. Immense 
herds of buffalo, elk, deer and wild) 
animals roamed the vast areas, Great 
flocks of wild fowl which consisted 
ot turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, 
y'geons and lesser birds, obscured 
the sun;. denuded forestry, of 
branches as they migrated to dis- 
tunt reaches of land and water. 
Mineral and other wealth, far be-! 
yond the figures known to man-| 


PE nations began to operate as a 
distant portion of the United 
States; and the scat of government 
iwas sent to the location, where 
rthere stood a log fort, called Fort 
Sackville, which had the distinction 
jof the flags of three different na- 


kind, Jay hidden by fertile wotder- ; 
fully productive soil--soil that hed 
never been cultivated to provide 
food. 

Nature was in complete control of 
that which it had builded. So was 
it when Columbus landed and so it 
remained for centuries afterward, , 
even though visited by other ex- 
plorers: The arrival of the Spanish 
and the arrival of the Engiish and; 
French, who came, not to remain, 
but to exploit, to take away with | 
them the fairy like wealth that was 
suppased to abound upon the eur-.| 
face of the continent. followed aft- 


men who found return impossible, 
because of their means; men who 
cared not to return to their land; 
nten who had been driven, had been 
removed by force from their coun- 
try. And there were men, because |! 
of their belief in God, who came to} 
spread their doctrines through 
the new world. And there werc also! 
men who came to built for them: | 
selves and for those whom they} 
loved a home in the wilderness, the; 
reputed Utopia.. 

Wild Life Digappears, 

And with the growing encroach-; 
ments of civilization, the Indians, 
the vast herds of wild animals, the} 
great flocks of birds, the immense} 
areas of virgin forestry gradually} 
disappeared: destroyed wastefully, 
wantonly, to provide mankind with 
food, excitement and to make room 
for civilization.. 

The natives he called “Indians.” 
They were scattered over the coun- 
try, here and there, congregated in 
what were called “villages,” but for 
the most part the Indians were 
‘movera,” their habitations permit- 


erward. 
There were among: those explerers 


‘The natives, before the ar- 


rival of the white men, were being 
slowly 


by fighting among themselves for 
hunting territories and because of 
the stronger, more powerful tribes 
encroaching upon the established 
rights of the weaker tribes, and be- 
cause of their shiftlessness, laziness, 
filthiness and by their ignorance. 
The Indians generated without the 
slightest form of marriage. A buck 
Indian, by the payment of animal 
hides, a fashioned ornament of his 
manufacture, the teeth of a wild an- 
imal or the feathers of a bird of 
plumage or even by the presentation 
of a rare shell or brilliant stone, 
came into the possession of a squaw 
for_one night, one moon. one 


, ting, of easy. removal, which was 
moneso that the Indians might mi-.; 
; he buffalo and deer and! 
SR Santino red! 


exterminated by disease, |! 
Plagues, exposure to the elements, || spite of those wars and the devas- 


a fort 


tions flying over 


its inclosure and 
that surrendered but ona 


time. hecause of attack, and by sur- 


{rendering to the American, General 
Clark, the British rule passed from 


‘the soil of the United Statek 


to a 


{dominion bounded by a treaty that 


thas never been 


violated by either 


!'nation for over a century. 


First Claimed by Spain. 
This territory was claimed, by 


ter or one year or a lifetime if the; 
companionship proved profitable to 
his laziness and pleasing to his lust- right of discovery, by Spain and 
ful nature. The children so born. !taken from her by treaty with the 
when separation had been decided [French, who had conquered Spain 
upon, were divided, the females go- ‘on foreign seas. The French made 
ing with their mother and the males jjttle effort to colonize the vast em- 
with their father, and the squaw pire, were easily cast aside by the 
mother taking the coking utensils British and by treaties caused by 
fashioned by her, the blankets cured losing battles on foreign seas and in 
by her, to some other “brave war- Canada. And the British, in turn, 
rior,” or to live by the support of were defeated at the several isolated | 
“one night husbands,” or alone. ,fortified locations by the activities 


Fairy Stories Untrue. : 5 
y senti- j of that unconquerable general, 
: | 


While many peier ci _ {Georgo Rogers Clark, who defeated 
mental fiction would have their /the British at Kaskaskia and Vin- 
readers believe that the Indian was{|;cennes. Through the assistance of 
of a loving nature, that he had a|ia few hundred half-starved, inade- 
soul that lock Eg pea a to n ij quately eqnipped stroop ae paar 
“happy hunting ground, suc very materially by the advice o 
fancies were not displayed by the’ Father Gibault, a French Catholic 
Indians per in he sary poneer i priest ea, at Hont Meee nes, ane 
rhaps after contact with j e funds and valuable advice 
davai, the Puritan and other E itlons at Post Vincennes, 
devout religionists they imitated, as given to Clark by the unappreciated | 
has the imported colored man, the j|Col. Francis Vigo, the British were | 
actions of ee wig men. And tha A gmeled to a the vast do- 
teachings of such gospels were jj main to the United States, an em- 
never wholeheartedly taken into || pire to which the United States 
their souls. as one might under- j| came into possession of by treaty 
stand who has read the various tales l with pwe gaat at the close of 
which have been written by actual || the War of Revolution in 1783. 
pioneers, and not by men and It became a part of Virginia and 
women far distant from even the} Connecticut and much later those | 
geht of an indian. Me u Spanien Zaton relinquished their anims and j 
Throu wars with the , ' r: what was 
who enlerta the couxtry from the an cee neca area Ter- | 
south, the French that entered from || ritory in 1787. The year of 1800 the 
the north and the English who en- |area was divided into several states 


tered from the east, ihe Indians | Ilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
gave every assistance possible lo consin and Minnesota were the 
exterminate the -pioneer that was, divisions named. And that year 
known and called American. In Gen. William Henry Harrison pro- 


$ ceeded to Vincennes as Governor of 
|| tating effects of such wars amidst | Indiana’ Territory. And a land that 


such a primitive wilderness, a jhad been dominated bv four differ- 
1 eccuntry grew, expanded, and there Gradsber’ ; 


arose from that wilderness of wars | 


\, 
| -—war of extermination of RED, S, 
"beast and fowl—the United States Ss sS 
of America. ~ 
And, forming a portion of that | aC 


vast, populous, prosperous area we 
visit a location where 117 years ago | 
the governmen! of the United SAY 
States, after possession of over 30 à 
years began to realize its value and 
began to make effort to protect from 
‘the Indians the scattered settlers, 
the ploneers of Indian Territory. 


_ 


-> 


Harrison Knew Facts. \ 
General Harrison, as he took’ 
control of the affatrs of Indiana 
į Territory, knew of the existing fact 
that not one-third of the lands were 
| possessed by the United States and 
{that over two-thirds were then in 
| possession of various ¿ribes of 
Indians, Indians that had never 
been, and never were, friendly to 
the Americans. He at once set 
jabout endeavoring to arrange 
peaceful treaties with the Indians 
to obtain control of the various, 
‘lands held by them. Toward that 
end he obtained United States | 
troops and, later, began a series of | 
fortifications along the Wabash' 
Niver, Whose course was the main 
artery of transportation at that 
time. He knew that the Indians 
were well supplied . with guns 
powder and lead and had 
taught by observing the white 
man’s tactic of warfare and the fact ! 
that they were supplied by the | 
British. -He knew they dared not} 
give battle with a great number of 
warriors because of the difficulties 
of transporting the men and women 
and providing for them while on an 
extended journey to an intended 
attack. So it was understood by 
that Indian-fighting Harrison that 
forts must be constructed at vari- 
ous settlements and made conveni- 
ent as a refuge for the settlers in 
event of attack by small bands of 
roving Indians. While no attack 
upon any of these forts constructed 
was made by any great force of 
Indians, they provided protection 
for the isolated settlers Who other- 


eee 


‘Wise might have been killed or | 
driven away by various war-painted 
savages and thereby, retarded the 
cultivation, population and the 
| civilization of the territory. 
After weeks of correspnpndence 
with the wily but brave warrior, 
Tecumseh, who had left Greenville, į 
Ohio, and was located in the South, | 
and who General Harrison felt was 
the brains behind the growing in- 
solence of a band of Indians that 
had formed a large village near the 
mouth of the Tippecanoe river, 
which was called Prophetstown, 
and was ruled by that cunning 
Shawnee Indian chief known as 
the Prophet and who was a brother 
of Tecumseh, General Harrison be- 
came aware of the fact by the vari- 
ous speeches and long windy ora- 
tions of Tecumseh. that. there was 
but one way to end the argument 
and that way was by using force. 
So, after a year of correspondence 
with the federal government, he re- 
ceived instructions to proceed to} 
Prophetstown with an armed force. | 
The force consisted of less than 
1,000 United States troops and 
armed settlers and veteran Indian 
fighters. 
Arriving at a location just north 
of the Wea Indian village which 
was located on the area now oc- 
cupled by Ferre Haute fn October, 
1811, Harrison’s troops camped 
near the settlement that was scat- 
jtered over the large prairie on the 
elevation just north of what is now 
the limits of the city and there on 
the east bank of the Wabash river 
the troops constructed a small fort 
of logs with two blockhouses fac- 
ing the river and it was named in 
honor of General Harrison. 


where now is located the Lockport clally troublesome in 1806. 
which were who 


Road. The Indians 


Settlers Fee! Secure. I 

Log cabin homes dotted the; 
horizon of the prairie, isolated. | 
miles apart, but the presence of} 
United States troops and the ais: | 


tant fort provided a feeling of se- 
curity. 

After erecting the fort, the troops 
continued along the Wabash river 
northward, crossing the river near 


l Attica, there continuing on the west 


und north side of the Wabash, 
passing Fort Oulactnon to the loca- 
tion of Prophetstown. Arriving 
there Nov. 6 they were apparently | 
welcomed and a spot was pointed Í 


cut to them for a camp. The place | 


although judged impractical, af- | 
fording no protection In event ofi 
an attack, was accepted by Gen- j 


1 'weral Harrison and several days later f 
EEn just before the break of dawn on 


I 
È 
k 
| 


uns | 


Nov. 7 attack was made upon the 
camp and the Indians found the 
troops prepared as they had heen 
sleeping with their loaded g 


near at hand and they were Ny 
elothed. As a gun was discharged | 
by a dying tomahawked sentry, | 
the troops were instantly on their 
feet and the battle had begun.: 

from proceed:ng with the hearing is 

The forces were about . equal. 
Many whites were killed. Illustrious, 
men fell in that battle. Captain! 
Tipton and others were famed. Day- 
Heht arriving found the Indians 
seattered, disillusioned by the false 
prophecy of the prophet, as they 
found the bullets of the white men 
had penetrated the skin and bone | 
of the red men. The town was, 
burned and the Indians sued for | 
peace. And the troops marched | 
back to Fort -Vincertnes. But the; 
Indians were not yet overpowered | 
and had it not been for Fort Harri- } 
son there might have been a greater | 
massacre there than there w&s at 
Pigeon Roost settlement. 

Between the years of 1786 andj 
1796 Kickapoo war parties from) 
their villages on, the Wabash and! 
Vermilion rivers kept the settle- l 
ments in the vicinity of Kaskaskia 
and Oulactnon In a continual alarm, 
At the close of the Pontiac War the 
Kickapoos, assisted by the Potta- 
watomies, almost annihilated the} 
Kaskaskias at the place afterward | 
called Battle Ground Creek on thei 
road leading from Kaskaskia to! 
Shawneetown (in TWiinols). The, 
Kaskaskias were shut up in villages | 
and the Kickapoos became the rec-: 
ognized proprietors of the vast ter- 
ritory. One of their towns was sit- 
uated on the Vermilion River near 
Danville, Ill, which was considered 
in the vicinity of Fort Harrison. 
The Kickapoos were much attached | 
to the country and to the Vermilion 
River and they gave General Harti- 
son great trouble before he gained 
their consent to cede the territory į 
to the United States. 


Kickapoos Are Active. 

In the desperate plans of Tecum- 
seh and his brother, the Prophet, 
to unite all of the Indian tribes in} 
a vast confederation In a war of | 


extermination against the whites, 
the Kickapoos took an active part. 
General Harrison made extraordi- | 
nary efforts to avert the trouble that | 


Five culminated in the Battle of Tippe- j 
|men planted 75 acres of corn near: canoe. 


The Kickapoos were espe- 


Scouts 
were learned in Indian lan- 


numeroug about the locality, of- guage and customs were sent to the 


fering no hindrance, probably be- 
cause of their child-like plans, 
they determined to capture the 
corn when harvesting time arrived. 


- 
| 


ther 


“Indians with gifts, offers of peace 
and tempting-advancement. How- 
ever, the Kickapoos, who were 


} numerous at the battle of Tippe- 


canoe and who fought bravely at 
that battle and who had sided with 
the British many years, were not 
defeated in spirit as they fled from 
the vicinity of their defeat. They 
sided with Great Britain at the War 


of 1812 and ‘1815 against the United | 


States, holding the settlements 
about Fort Harrison and other 
{solated locations in Indiana in con- 
stant peril. 


As the Pottawatomies and other York in 1769 and who d 


a — 
Indian tribes friendly to the 
British laid slege to Fort Wayne, 
the Kickapoos, assisted by the 
Winnebagoes, undertook the cap- 
iture of Fort Harrison. They nearly 
i succeeded and would have taken 
‘the fort but for one of the most 
istubborn, herofc defenses under 
‘Capt. (afterward “general ani 
| President of the United States) 
}Zachary Taylor. 


i the Indians 
Sept. 4, 1812, after 
‘had for many days by loafing goons 
| the fort induced the bellef that they 
f were friendly (at the same tin e My 
Í main body of warriors was secreted 
‘some distance ell 
the opportunity 
peel ee had complete knowledge of 
the vicinity, number of troops anl 
| generat defens 
cation p 
The In 
\the middle of the night, by crawling 
toward the fort. 
Sets Fire to Blockhouse. 
One warrior with inflammabe ma- 
terfals wrapped in a blanket, which 
was tied about his back, moved like 
a snake over the intervening space 
until he was directly under one of 
the corner blockhouses. Once there, 
he dug a hole, crawling under the 
blockhouse, he set fire to it. As it 
contamed’ whisky and other in- 
flammable merchandise, a blaze soon 
warned those within thatar attack 


{ 


In 1819 a treaty was made witn 
the Kickapoos and other Indian 
tribes, by which the land: about 
Fort Harrisqn/ southward to near 
Vincennes, was, ceded to United 
States and became u part of the 
state of Indiana. The majority of 
the Kickapoos migrating to Texas, 
because of their hatred for Ameri- 
cans and’ desire of living beyond 
the limits of the United States. 
They later moved into Mexico when 
Texas became a part of the hated 


country. 


Abraham Markle, born in New 


ied jn 199 


—— 
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) the Indians $ 
had arrived and | 


lve preparations, lo- | 
of outposts and bulldings. | 
ans began the attack, in} 


had begun and fire was also to be! 


considered. 


That part of the fort | 


that was set afire was destroyed, | 


but before it afforded an entrance 
to the fort, Captain Taylor, léaving 
a sick hed and advised by a doctor, 


who was an occupant of the fort, ; 


‘there was constructed from timbers 
obtained from buildings within the 
‘fort a barricade that proved ef- 
| fective protection and the. attack 
| failed, The two days following saw 
{continuous fighting and the Indlans 


: disappeared from sight, but it was 
lover a week before General Taylor's ; 


¡scouts were able to reach Vincennes | 
and deliver his call for provisions | 


‘and reinforcements. 
jot the fort subsisted on green corn 
jas their stores had been cbnsumed 
by the fire. Relief arrived after two 
weeks of suffering, led by Colonel 
Russell from Vincennes. On hiş 
return to that location he found the 
remains of a wagon train of pro- 
visions that had been convoyed by 
13 troopers. The train had’ been 
captured by the Indians, the men 
killed and the provisions removed. 

Exasperated by their failure to 
capture Fort Harrison, the. Indians 
attacked Pigeon Roost settlement 
and there massacred the entire vil- 
lage, which consisted of 26 inhabi- 
tants, mostly women and children. 
Some of the barbarities there were 
too shocking to be detailed. 


The occupants | 


who was a member of Parliament. 


in. Canada and who at the out- 


break of the War of 1812 gave hia: 


services to the United States and’ 
had his property confiscuted by, 
the Canadian government, was pare 
tially compensated by the United 
States with a quantity of script 


land grants and extra pay, and he’ 


proceeded to locate on Indiana 
lands. As soon as the first public 
land sate occurred, he purchased 
with his land grants that land 
upon which the fort stood and 
many sections of adjoining land 
and also established a grist mill 
on Otter Creek, where it is still 
located. This was in 1816 and he 
was accompanied by Joseph Rich- 
ardson. Both have numerous de- 
scenedantgs living in Terre Iaute at 
the present time as well as Dick- 
son, Crawford and others who were 
defenders of the historic ort Har- 
rison. In 1816 Major Chunn waa the 
commander of that military district 
and his headquarterg were at the 
fort. 

Two years after the attack on 
the fort, Indians while roaming 
about in small bands killing iso- 
lated hunters and settlers, secreted 
themselves In a plum thicket near 
the fort. Two French soldiers dis- 
coyered the presence of Indians, 
returned to the fort and one of 
the Frenchmen returned to the 
thicket with 11 troopers. They 
were attacked by 40 Indinns who 
had allowed the Frenchmen to re- 
turn with their information, know- 
ing they would return with a num- 
ber of men. Five of the men were 
| killed and all were more or less 
| wounded. In 1815 the Indians -in 
‘great numbers fled to Vincenneg 
ito sue for peace. While the at- 
tack on Fort Harrison has been 
widely chronicled, there were more 
men killed dt the pluim thicket 
than there were in the three days' | 
fighting in the fort. That attack 
‘cost the lives of but four men and 
zeneral Taylor fis quoted as say- 
ing, “They lost their lives by care- 
lensness,” by unnecessary exposure. 

“Like many small affairs in the 
world’s history, it was not the bat- 
tle itself; it was not the few men— 
and women—behind that stockade, 
for one night withstood the efforts 
of the Indians and were not massa- 
cred, It was the events preceding 
and thé results following, as well as 
the heroic efforts of the few, which 
render their defense of Fort Harri- 
son one of the outstanding items, in| 
the history of the United States.” | 


‘as Indian fighters and 


Linked With Presidents. 
Fort Harrison was built and first 
commanded by Willam Henr Har- 
rison and at the fort’s first and only 


‘attack it was commanded by Zach- 


Both men gained fame 
statesmen 
and both became President of the 
United States and both died while 
in that exalted office. As Tecumseh 
was historically lauded by the 
British for his ald to. them in the 


ary Taylor. 


iwar with the United States in 1812 
“and 1815, there is Httle doubt but 


that the British aided and :betted 
the Indians in their attacks on the, 
Americans in the great Northwest 
Territory, and as Fort Harrison 
was one of the fortified gateways, 
by its firm, heroic stand, without 
doubt had much to do with pre- 


las d 


Se See 


vonting of delay to the settling of 
this immediate region. 

And the fact is disclosed that the ff 
beautiful site of Fort Harrison has f 
been dominated by four powerful 
nations and at that location there 
was erected ^à fort that was at- 
tacked but the one time and over 


iit unfurled but one Flag to the 


breezes of the historic Wabash and 
that Flag was the one that now 


| waves over the entire United States. 


Was pomearenp a 
ent, sold Sby: 
yy vingians, - 3 


a country club,” 
and has beaütifed the landscapes 
and property. 


The old original colonial cottage, ' 
which had been repaired and im- | 
proved, has had several extensive j 
jone-story additions added to it by | 
ithe present owners to make it more | 


convenient for club purposes. How- 

Jever, the main portion of the build- 
ing and the doorway remain intact 
and are of that architectural type 
that was popular nearly a century 
ago. 


m 


Granite Marker Erected. 
Standing in front of the club 
house, facing the river, upon the 


elevated east bank, which com- 

mands a beautiful view of a wide! 
bend in the Wabash River. stands | 
a huge block of granite, cut in the 

rough, to which is bolted a bronze f 
plate, that carries the inscription: 

“1812—Fort Harrison-—1912. This: 
stone marks the site and com- | 
memorates the one hundredth an- | 
niversary of the heroic defense of | 
Fort Harrison by a small body of | 
United States soldiers assisted by | 
the settlers against the Indians | 
Sept. 4, 1812. The fort was built | 
by Willlam;Henry Harrison and at 

the time of the attack was com- 

manded by Zachary Taylor, both of 

whom afterward became President 

of the United States.” 

The fort, which was completed | 
Oct. 28, 1811, was built of logs. A 
space 150 feet squafe was sur- 
rounded. by a log stockade and two 
large block houses, each zo feet 
square, at elther end, facing the 
river. The gate was to the east. 

The palisades running on either 
side from west to east were deeply 
embedded in a five-foot trench. The 
blockhouse, being set out from the 
line of the palisades and projecting 
over the lower building, afforded ob- 
servation and protection to the walls 
of the entire fort. The logs were 
cut from neighboring river forestry, 
as the prairie extending to the east. 
north and south for home than three 


miles in each direction was devoid 
of large timber. 

It is to be regretted than this his- 
toric, sentimental, beautiful loca- 
tan fe net tha cosmorty of the eiti- 
zens of Terre Haute or controlled 
Certs DY ' Qu i uV- 
ernment. It would afford ideal, con- 
veniently located recreational! lands 
and water or great historic and 
scenic value—-a» spet whith would 
prove to be both enjoyable and 
profitable to the entire community. 

A great part of the purchase price 
could be realized by thel 
foot lots, restrict, 


ys 

to the fam . Poet! 
Wabash & Erie Canal plainly ow 
lines its survey thruu. w. nea 
aren—a sight infrequently encoun 
tered In Vigo County and elsewhere 
as well, a fact worth considering, 
as by its preservation it would add 
considerably to the historic atmos- 
phere which abounds in that pleas- 
ing. beautiful locality. 


For several generations the great | 
desire of the dweller in the country 
has been to move to town. The most 
energetic sons and the most capable 
daughters have turned their backs on 
the plowing..and_ehurning, and—have- 
come to town. The farmers, who have 
succeeded in laying’ by a competence 
have turned thelr farms over to their 
sons and have moved to town. 
the climax of this tendency has, been 
passed and the re-action has) set, in. 
The merchant or professional man, 
who has become rich, buys a tract 
of land within distance of_his office 
and builds for himself a courftry home. 
Slowly but- surely the dwellers in cities 
are going back to the soil. Terre 
Haute, while a little behind. hand in 
this general movement, has shown 
signs, in the last few years that it 
has felt the influence. and a number 
of homes of more or less pretension 
have. been built in the surrounding 
country. 

The most interesting of these is the 
home of Mr. Emil Ehrmann, erected 
upon the site of old Fort Harrison. 
When Mr. Ehrmann bought qhe place 
a year and a half ago it was a tum- 
ble down old house, 
tangle of underbrush and high grass, 
and surrounded by ʻa rickety picket 
fence. There was nothing picturesque 
or attractive about it except the 
beautiful view of the river, and the 
historic memories of Indian warfare 
which clung about it. 


Everything Changed. W 
Now everything is changed. The 
old house -is metamorphosed into a 


comfortable residence surrounded “by? 


wide colonial porches, and lying in 
the center of a park. Neat gravel 
roads in graceful curves approach 


—the hausa _from_several directions, the 
close cut turf is thick and soft under 


the feet; to the north and south 
stretch, the cool shaded ravine which 
was, once the old canal, and out in 
front sweep the two great curves of 
the willow fringed river.-.A. scene-oi- 
more sylvan loveliness it would bej 
hard to imagine, or one which speaks“ 
more of quietness and peace, yet so 
indissolubly are memories of its past 
mingled with its present that one ex- 
pects to see a painted face peering. 
from between the willows, and hears 
in the whir of a bird’s wings overhead 
the filght of a feathered arrow. 


Story of the Fort. 
There is no one now alive who can 


remember the old fort, but its story 
has come down. to the present. genera- 
tion partly from printed history and 
partly from tradition. In September, 
1811 Gen. Wm. H. Harrison, governor 
of the Territory of Indiana, was at 
the head of a small war party on its 
way from the seat of government, 
Vincennes to Prophet’s Town, now La- 

| fayette, where the Prophet and his 
Indian Braves were inciting the sur- i 
rounding tribes to hostilities against | 
the settlers. He encamped one night | 
on the east bank of:the river, some, 
two miles north of the Indien village} 
of Orchard Town, -afterwards Terre 
Haute, and on}the- place where, many 
years béfore, < bloody battle had been 
fought, called“ by the French settler 
the Bataille Dinois. He was delighted 
with“ the location ‘and the next day | 
began building a fort there. , His sol- ` 
diers were! volunteers, hardy frontiers- | 
men, which means that they wer 
hunters, trappers. and woodsmen_ 
well as intrepid fighters. With "their 
flintlocks on one shoulder and thelr 
axes on the other they- went Into the 
—s . 


0 Bee weed, tee te 


depths hewed out the 
heavy palings for 
stockade. 
construction, and 
pleted General Harrison and most of 
his-soldiers continued»on their-way to 
Prophet. Town, 
Miller and a small garrison in the 
new fort.” ‘a 


Now į 


a strong Httle fort, 
of refuge for the settlers whenever 


standing ina! 


logs and 
block house and 
The fort was a month in 
when it was com- 


leaving, Col. James 


Rough and Primitive. 
Though rough and primitive it was 
offering a place 


the Indians started out on one of 
their frequent marauding expeditions. 


The inclosure was a hundred and fifty 
feet square, a stockade of heavy tim- 


ber. On the corners were block 


houses, the second stories projecting 
beyond the first. 


These were pierced 
on each side with embrasures, both 
above and below, through which the 
soldiers could fire upon the enemy. 
These also served as watch towers, 
and it was impossible for the enemy 
to approach by water unseen. The 


| western line, towards the river, was 


formed by the soldiers’ 
strongly built log huts. 
was on the east side. 


barracks, 
The entrance 
On the south 


iside was the well and the magazine, 
and on the north side were the stables 


and sheds for the stock. , 

The campaign of.Harrison against 
Tecumseh.opened up the Wabash val- 
ley to, the knowledge of the whole 


country, and prospectors and settlers 
| pressed into the territory, drawn there 


by accounts of the beauty of the val- 
ley, the mildness of the climate and 
the fertility of the soll. These set- 
tlers built their log huts near the 
fort, which became the center of all , 
activities. Under the shadow of the 
fart agriculture in Vigo county was 
begun, and the first furrow was turned 
in’ 1811 by Joseph Liston, woodsman 
and scout. a 


Taylor Given Command. 
--Im_1812 Captain Zachary Taylor of 
‘the Seventh. United” States infantry 
was given the command of the fort. On 
| September of that. year Liston, who 
| was much among the Indians, came to 
| the fort with rumors of trouble. The 
Kickapoos and several allied tribes 
of the neighborhood Were greatly in- 
censed over gifts of thelr-land to set- 
tlers, and Liston feared that an out- 
break was imminent. On the same 
day two young men, who were mak- 
ing. hay a short distance from the 
fort, were shot. A trapper passing a 
lonely hut found ‘it smouldering to 
ashes, while in front .of it lay the 
dead and mutilated ‘bodies of a set- 
tler and his wife and baby. All these 
were signs that pointed to immediate 
hostilities. Scouts were sent out to 
warn all the settlers to leave their 
huts and come to the fort, and Taylor, 
although he and many of his garrison | 
were sick with ague, the curse of the 
whole valley, prepared to withstand 
an attack. All that night the fort 
was patroled by a double guard of 
sentinels, but it was not until the 
night of the fifth that the attack took 
place. Bonfires were kept . burning 
outside of the stockade, and such a 
Close watch was kept by the sentries 
that it seemed impossible that an In- | 
dian could approach the fort, through 
‘the short grass unseen. Several tried 
dt, but were shot down, and the gar- | 
rison hoped that they were dscour- 
aged. 
Hold a Counsil. 


_Ingthe meantime, however, the In- | 


dians were holding a council of war, 
and a young Kickapoo brave, La 
Farina by name, famed for his 
strength and cunning, was commanded 
by the chief-to fire the fort. He armed 
himself with two long butcher knives, 
and by sticking these into the ground, 
first one and then the other, he drag- 
ged himself along towards the fort, 
without ever -raising his, body from 
the ground.” In this way he escaped 
detection, and,’ reaching the fort, 
crouched in the shadow made by one 
of the blockhouses, struck his flint, 
and set fire to a bundle of dry grass. 
This he shoved into a chink in the 
wall, covering it with his blanket so 
that łt would not be seen. until it was 
well started. Then he returned as he 
had come and immediately there was 
heard the hooting of owls, the signa! 
for the attack. The attack was made 
on all four sides at once, and at the 
same moment the soldiers discovered 
the fire, which began.to burn fiercely. 
The whole structure was threitened, 
end tHe crackling of the fire and the 
frightened cries. of- the women and 
, children’ joined with the yells of the 
savages in a tumult which was enough 
to terrify the stoutest heart. But the 
general was equal.to the occasion and 
soon brought order. out of chaos. While 
the men were engaged in the fight the 
women, of whom there were nine, 
aided by the ‘children, moulded bul- 
lets for the soldiers, tended the 
wounded, and carried water to pour 
on the «fire. -While the, fire still 
burned such. soldiers as. could be 
spared erected al! breastwork, so that 
when the: fire was finally extinguished 
the burned gap was already filied. 


This greatly disheartened the Indians, 
until 


Te 


but they kept up the attack 
dAonun—when they disapneare 


I ttn them their dead, so that the ex- 


act number killed was never known. 


End of Hostilities. 


This was the battle of Fort Harri- 
son. which, while smell) in the number 
of men engaged, was large in its re- 
sults. The Indiains gained a whole- 
some respect for the ability of the 
white men as fighters, and they never 
again attacked the fort. Small num- 
bers of them, however, continued their 
depredations among the settlers and 
many familles were; saved from the 
tomahawk and scalping knife by de- 
serting their cabins and taking refuge 
pa the fort. The vengeance taken 
upon these marauding bands was in 
every case swift and sharp, and in 
1818 the Indians gathered together 
and sted for peace.) 

At this time prospectors began to. 
come to the valley in large numbers, 
town sites were selected, grist mills 
were built, roads were laid out and 
fences set up, courts and post offices 
were established and stores’ were 4 
opened; the development of: the coun- | 
try had begun. But the’ Indian, re 
though outwardly friendly, still kept |<. 
his hatred of the white man, and the | (> ; 
fort could not, yet be dispensed with. | «= 
During this period it was the “head 
house” for all the settlers of the val- 
ley. All those who came by water 
landed there, and it served“as a rude 
hotel for all who wished to stop there. 
Among others Chauncey Rose came 
there, a young prospector, and re- 
mained there during the winter of 
1817 and 1818, buying large tracts of 
land and establishing a grist mill. 

The town of Terre Haute was grad- 
unlly growing on the site of the old 
Indian, yillage of, Orchard ¿Town, and 
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>e fort became less, until tn 1822 
ceased to be a milltary post. The 
id Jegs were torn down, many “of 
rı Carried awa@y to build cabins near 
v. and soOmaused for a four roomed 
ouse -built on. theVaitesof the fort. 
ie “place “sank mto qufetness and 
eace, surrounded. by filled fields., 
hen in 1845 another army arrived. 


trish Workmen. 


This was not an army“of frontier 
rdiers, nor of Indians in war paint 
nd feathers, but of Irish workmen 
med with no more dangerous weap~ 
is than pick and shovel; the build- 
“s of the Wabash:‘\and Erie canal. 
he old house was used as headquar- 
‘rs while the work in that section 
ent forward, and after that part of 
© canal was finished and the work- 
nn moved south it was only A little 
sve until the water was turned in 
id the old. fort found itself. on- the 
ue of the greatest traffic In this part 
{ the country. ` Queer old boats, the 
ugest of them drawing but four feet 
t water, heavily laden with such 
twrchandise sas is needed in a new 
ountry, and pulled by two or three 

ses on ithe tow path, continually 
ssed on thelr way between Lake 
rie and the'Qhio river, “Scarcely a 
out ever passed without stopping for 
meal or two, and many a horse 
yapping took place in the yard. It 
tcesine famous too, for its cider. A 
ie was made through a locust tree 
ich stood at the corner of the 
puse, and through this was passed 
jlocg@ pole which was used as a lever 
1 the cider Dressing. The fame of 
ila cider spread up and down the 
inal and great indeed was the hurry 
{ the man who did not stop to taste 
> Many men famous in the affairs 


, the northwest stopped there dur- 
& that time, among them Henry 
tay, who stayed there for several 
hes i5 
Lut all this prosperity was short- f 
ved. > 

Falls Into Disuse. 

After ten years, during which time 
te canal brought wealth to the lit- 
e village of Terre Haute, if not to 
p stockholders, it fell into disuse. It 
ud been built too late, and the com- 
plition of railroads was too strong 
jr it. It was also expensive to keep 
} repair, for not only was the natural- 
tear on the banke greet, but wien 

:y man wanted- work he created a | 
emand for his) iabor by pouring a 
itle quicksilver into the canal, which 
von ate away the banks. They were 
yeken in a numberof places in 1859, 
cn1 after that time were never re- , 
wired. ‘Then the old house returned 
o auietness. : ; 

For many years it served as a pri- 
rate dwelling, and during that time it 
sradually fell into decay. The logs 
if which ft was „built could resist 
he wind and weather ‘of centuries, 
ut the Weather boarding with which 
fey were covered became more and 
nore stained and dilapidated, the clap- 
wards on the roofs curled up and fell 
through in many places, | the ` doors 
saxsed on their binges the old fence, 
with many DIO gone,” ! t t 
perlicus angle, and the, yard was filled 
vith a tangle of rank’ grass and weeds. 
fr was in this shape that Mr. Ehrmann 
seeing its possibilities, bought it a 
year and a half ago, and began the 
work which has more than restored 


io + 


Changes are Few. 

Few radical changes 
mude in the house. Servants’ quarters 
have been added in the rear, new 


porn floors and In some places new 
pillfird have replaced the old. ones, 
and the whole has been reroofed. The 
genera’ character of the house re- 
mejns unchanged, however, and is of 
a quaint colonial style. The wood- 
work of all the rooms is white, and 
or the doors, which have two long 
Panels running from top to bottom, 
ars small brass knobs, which were 
found under the house. The mantels 
over the wide fire places are narrow 
afi high and without any ornamenta- 
ton.) The furniture is chiefly mahog- 
ary. much of it antique. One of the 
har.dsomest pieces is a beautiful four- 
posted bed, more than a hundred years 
old, broyght by Mr. Albert Ehrmann 
from New Orleans. A piece which is 
of especial interest is a chest of draw- 
ers which was presented by Chauncey 
Fose as a wedding present to the son 
of Msajor-Russell, at one time com- 
mander of the fort. It was inherited 


have been | 


v’ Mr. Russell's daughter, Mra. Char- | 
teen. from whom Mr. Ehrmann bought 
in. Mrs. Charleen had refused many 
tūres to sell it, but felt that the old 
fort was thé proper place for it. Over 
this chest hangs two excellent pic- 
tures, one of Genaral Harrisgn and, 
one of Captain Zachary Taylor, the | 
two United States presidents who were | 
stationed at the fort. Near a cabinet 
filled with biue and white Stafford- 
shire dishes hangs a woodcut of the 
fort. The only artificial light used in 
the house is that from countless 
candies in antique brass candlesticks. 


The House Grounds. 


The grounds surrounding the house 
cover forty-one acres of land, and a 
half-mile of river front. The work 
done here has been of the same sort as 
that doña on the house, a reproduc- 
ing and an improving, rather than a 
Lohanging. Someof the abrupt slopes 
have beenegraded and the small hol- 
lows’ filled’ while fine gravel. roads 
have been Imadep connecting the house 
with. different parts of the grounds 
and with the road outside. During 
this gradingia number of Indjan réltcs 
have been found, among them toma- 
hawks, stone hammers, arrow heads, 
ana soldiers’ brass buttons. An fron 
fence. has been placed about, the whole, 
and at the entrance to the grounds is 
auchindsome “and dignified gateway, 
the pillars made of vitrified Drick and 
stone. 4 
i There are many things to be seen 
ərcut the place which connect it with 
Lite earlier history. The old locust 
"tree by which the cider press stood 
jgeat the edge of the porch, and just 
in front of the porch is a depression 
iin the ground which has been identi- 

fied with the old south well from which 

the water was drawn to put out the 
fre merted by La Farina. The old 
sycanicres which stood at the corner 
of the fort and which are shown in the 
pictures of it were cut down six 
years ago, but already tall saplings 
arn spiinging up from the stumps. 

Most of the old trees which sur- 

rounded the fort are gone, but young» 

ec cnes have sprung up, and both 
there and along the tow path, furnish 

a thick shade. 


Mr Ehrmann has many improve- 
menis in mind, the widening of the 
{ow path so as to make it a beautiful 
Frcimenade, the butlding of several 
bridyes, the planting of many trees, 
and the extensive cultivation of such j 
cll fashioned flowers ag are appro- ‘ 
priate. The Important thing, however, 
has uiready been accomplished through 
Mr. kiprmann’s patriotism and publica 
spirit. Old Fort Hartison has. been 


reszvea from the oblivion which was 
about to close over it, and has been 
preserved in all its historic interest. 


A LINK WITH THE PASH. 


—s 


E - 


The history and traditions of Wort | 
Harrison were enriched a few days 
ago by an address by Governor Paul 
V. McNutt, delivered on the site of 
Fort Harrison, and dedicating the 
Fort Harrison Historic Treil. Ex- 
tensive report of the governor's 
speech and historical data is made 
today on another page of the Trib- 
bure and Star. The article will 
be read with interest by the people 
of Terre Hatte and the Wabash 
valley, for it refects the crucial Lis- 
tory of tavuse pioseer Cays, anc vive 
‘éiy poctrays tae rea. BzAincance 
o? Fost Harrwos asọ tae events 
Waste TUshod Os tse Viclosy Over 
Tae etang anh taeae anuos. Tao 
pubuc Baa sume sugat kaowiedse 
Of these Matters irum scauds Govas, 
rores of tho early pioneers, ara 
menuon of Furt Sarpipat and ioe 
port it played n frostier history 
imac ‘ne fata marsaz ed’ and tae 
ecngonojose’ supped by tae adaro 
of the governor completes the pic- 
ture, and furnishes an understand- 
ing of that epoch in American his- 
tory. Students of history cherish 
the thought that the time will come, 
when the government will preserve 
this site. It would be a rare thing 
if the fort were reproduced and the 
reservation restored. A few Indians 
| here and there, perhaps descendants 
of The Prophet, would give a flavor 
of realism to the place, and furnish 
a thrill for the hundreds of tourists ` 
who even now pass through Terre 
Haute and ask about the site of 
Fort Harrison. The plan has pos- 
sibilities. The historical data fur- 
nished by the governor makes all of 
these traditions live again. The 
glories of the small band of de- 
fenders are once more brought to 
mind. These events transpired so 
close to Terre Haute that they are 
actudlly part of the city’s history. 
i The interest revived therein by the 
| dedication of Fort Harrison Trail 
| Should be nurtured and preserved, 
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Dedication of Tippecanoe Trail 
Starts at Site of Fort Harrison 


BY MABEL W'KEE. 
school busses 
brought to 


ane 
Fert 


Automobiles, 
even an airplane 
Harrison yesterday hundreds of 
Hoosiers who came to take part 
|in the dedication of the historic 
| Tippecanoe Trail. 

They were in strange contrast to 
the pioneers who in 1811 journeyed 
lon horseback or in crude river 
boats to that historic site to build 
a fort for safety from the Indians. 
n strange contrast to the Army of 
Gen, William Henry Harrison, who 
a short time later moved along the| 
same trail to defend that fort. | 

Tuesday’s rites were the first to 
be held in the state to commemo- 
rate the sites on which the most 
important early historical events of 
the state took place. The cere- 
mony was held at whet most his- 
torians regard as the spot where 
there took place the most impor- 
tant battle of the entire Tippe- 
canoe Trail, extending from Vin- 
| cennes to the fanious Battleground 
near Lafayette. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt, who 
was the Icading speaker of the day, 
flew from Indianapolis to Terre 
Haute for the event. 

Pupils of the Sugar Creek Town- 
ship schools journeyed to the spot 
|in the busses that daily carry them 
‘to school, The students from Ran- 
Ikin Fort Harrison and other 
neighboring county schools marched 
| from their schoo! buildings to tne 
old fort site. 


f Hundreds of cars lined the road 
leading to the Fort Harrison Coun- 
try Club, license plates on 
showing they came from neighbor- 
ing states as well as all parts of 
Indiana. 

Preceding the day's program the | 
visitors wandered over the eighty- | 
acre tract, sloping down to the 
river, which now is known as the 
Elks’ Fort Harrison Country Club. 
They noted the markers which show 
the different corners of the fort. 
The speaker's stand was at the 
southwest corner of the fort. 

More than 100 young musicians 
members of the county high schools 
and Gerstmeyer ‘echnical High j 
School bands. attractive in their 
uniforms and seated on the club 
house portico, gave a program of 
musical numbers, followed by three 
dances by pupils of the Ernestine 
Myers School of the Stage, Mar- 
garet Crocroft, a toe dance: Archa- 
lee Hickman, modern dance, and 
~irginia Howes. an acrobatic num- 
ber. 


In the group that watched the 
dances and afterwards moved to 
a part of the golf course, on which 


| the soldiers of Gen. William Henry | 
Harrison once drilled, the R. O. T. 


C, of Rose Polytechnic Institute 
staged a most impressive military 
drill and review. The Rese Band 


plaved for their drill and also as | 


left the drill ground and 
the river to the old 


the unit 
marched along 
fort site, 

Declarmg Fort Harrison one of 
the outstanding marks on the Tip- 
nevcanoe ‘Trail, Governor Paul V. 
MeNutt paid tribute to the scnool 
aty officials, representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the D. A. R. 
and all other organizations of thc 
city for their interest and partici- 
nation in the demonstration, 
»ianned and directed by the district 
zroup of the federa] writers’ proj- 
of the Works Progress Ad- 
inistration | 


ect 


them i 


Governor McNutt was introduced 
ry President Ralph N. Tirey. presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Teachers 
‘‘yliege, which helped sponsor the 
event. Seated on the = speakers 

tand were leading school men 
civic leaders, Miss Bonnie Farwell 
state regent of the D. A. R.. and 
Miss Catherine Smith. district su- 
pervisor. and Russ Lockridge, state 
director of the federal writers’ 
project. 

The State College Choir sang a 
group of songs, among them “On 
the Banks of the Wabash.” 

Indorsement of the service being 
done to Indiana by the federal 
writers’ project in marking his- 
ionic sites and trails. like the Tip- | 
pecanoe Trail, was given by Gov- 
crnor MeNutt in his speech He 
rejoiced that with all the material 
rrojects of the WPA there have 
hoen added some cultural projects. 
lte paid tribute to the 3.000 volun- 
teer workers who are aiding these 
cultural projects and especially 
that of the federal writers who, he 
declared, are in their own way 
outlining historical trails and mark- 
ing historical spots of the state and 
preparing a guide book which will 
direct visiters of the state to all 
of them. 

The beauty 
Trail, along which General Harri- 
and his Army marched from 
Vincennes to the Tippecanoe Dat- 
tlefield, was praised by the speaker. 
who told not only of the great 
work done by General Harrison. 
who later became President of, the 


of the Tippecanoe 


solt 


United States, but of Gen. John 
Gibson, who as Harrison's secre- 
tary played a great role in defend- { 
ing the early Hoosiers from Indians 
and in organizing the new state. 

Indiana was praised by the Gov- 
ernor because of the great number | 
of nemortals built by its citizens to | 
the men and women who played im- ! 
portant roles in the history of the: 
state. 

Terre Heute was praised for its 
interest in the Fort Harrison site 
by Miss Bonnie Farwell, state 
regent of the D. A. R. She also 
spoke on the importance of the Fort 
Harrison site following the talk of | 
Governor McNutt. i 

It is the Fort Harrison Chapter 
of the D. A. R. which. with the 
Vigo County Historical Society, is 
sponsoring a movement to make ai 
state park of the Fort Harrison site. 

Present 2t the ceremonial were 
Merton Knowles of Williamsport. ! 
who is supervising the marking of 
the Tippecanoe Trail, and the fol- 
lowing field workers of the federal, 
writers’ project: Jerry Kirke, Miss | 
Eva Nelson, Isaac McIntosh, Mrs. 
Mary Newberry, Miss Edith Cox 
and Miss Mary Conn, all of Vigo 
County; Ray Thurman of Putnam 
County, Walter Harris of Clay 
Ccunty. Mrs, Emily Hobson of Park, | 
Mrs. Alice Wright of Vermillion 
and Mrs. Loretta Royse of Hen- 
dricks. 

AS a fittmy close for the day’ 
ceremonial the massed bands plaved 
retreat 
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RITES DEDICATE 
__ HISTORIC TRAIL 


A 


Gov. Me Nutt Principal Speaker 
| Tuesday Afternoon At Ceremo- 
nies Held At Ft. Harrison Site. 
“ne 

Governor Paul V. McNutt was the 
principal speaker Tuesday afternoon 
at exercises at Fort Harrison in 
dedication of the Tippecanoe trail, 
\the 150-mile route of General Wil- 
liam H. Harrison's army from Vin- 


'cennes to Tippecanoe in the fall 
‘of 1811. The trail threads twelve 
‘counties and ends at the famous 
‘Tippecanoe battlefield near Lafla- 
yette. 

| The ceremonies were planned and 
l directed by the district group of the 
| federal writers’ project of the works 
|progress administration and which 
‘received the cooperation of the In- 
‘diana State Teachers college, city 
iand county public schoo, the D. 
iA. R., city and county officials, the 
|Chamber of Commerce and other 
civie groups. 

Governor McNutt, who was intro- 
duced by President Ralph N. Tirey 
of the Indiana State Teachers col- 

| lege, paiq tribute to those who had 
made the event possible and stated 
that Fort Harrison was one of the 
outstanding marks on the Tippe- 
canoe trail. 

Endorses WPA Activities. 

He endorsed the service being 
provided in Indiana by the federal 
writers’ project in marking historic 
sites and trails such as the Tippe- 
canoe trail and he stated that he 
rejoiced that with all of the ma- 
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have been added several cultural 
projects. 

The governor praised the beauty 
and historic significance of the Tip- 
pecanoe trail, along which General 
Harrison and his army marched 
| from Vincennes to the Tippecanoe 
| battlefield. He told of the great 
work done by General Harrison, who 
later became president of the United 
States, and also Gen. John Gibson, 
who, as Harrison's secretary, played 
a big role in defending the earty 
Hoosiers from the Indians and in 
organizing the new state. 

He stated that it was significant 
that throughout the entire state uf 
Indiana there were great numbers 
of memorials erected by its citizens 


as lasting tributes to the lives 
the state’s early pioneers. 

Other speakers included Miss 
| Bonnie Farwcll. state regent. of the 
iD., A. R., and Ross Lockridge, state 
director of the federal writers’ 
project. 


Present Varied Program, 


of 


More than 100 young musicians 
members of the county high schools 
and Gerstmeyer Technical high 
school bands, attractive in their 
uniforms and seated on the club 
| house portico, gave a program of 
| musical numbers, followed by three 
dances by pupils of the Ernestine 

į Myers school of the stage, al 
garet Crocroft, a toe dance; Archa- | 
lee Hickman, modern dance, and 
| Virginia Howcs, an acrobatic mam- 
i ber. 


terial projects of the WPA there, 


| “The State: college choir sang a4 


the ‘Banks of the Wabash.” 

In the group that watched the) 
dances and afterwards moved to 
a part of the golf course. on which 
the soldiers of Gen. William’ Henry 
Harrison once drilled. the R. ©. '. 
C. of Rose Polytechnic 
staged a most impressive military 
drill and review. The Rose band 
played for their drill and also a: 
ihe unit left the drill ground and 
marched along the river to the oli) 
fort site. 

Present at the ceremonial were 
Merton Knowles of Williamsport. 
iwho is supervising the marking of 
|the Tippecanoe trail, and the fol- 
jlowing field workers of the federal 
writers’ project; Jerry Kirke, Miss 
Eva Nelson, Isaac McIntosh, Mrs. 
| Mary Newberry, Miss Edith Cox, 
|and Miss Mary Conn, all of Vigo 
county; Ray Thurman, of Putnam 
county; Walter Harris, of Clay 
county; Mrs. Emily Hobson, of 
Parke; Mrs. Alice Wright, of Ver- 
million, and Mrs. Loretta Royse, ef 
Hendricks. 


The Governor's Speech. 


Governor MeNutt in an eloquent 
specch outlined in an interesting 
manner, the frontier history which 
culminated in the building. and the 
defense of Ft. Harrison. The gov- 
ernor'’s speech likely comprised one 
of the most exhaustive histories of: 
these stirring events, and was lis- 
tened to intently by the audience. 
He concluded by saying: 

“It cannot be unduly stressed that 
the successful defense of Fort Har- 
rison at that critical time, Septem- 
ber. 1812, was essential to American 
safety throughout all this mid- 
western region. This is made clear 
by the significant events that im- 
mediately preceded and followed the 
attack here. On that very day, 
September 4, 1812. the Pigeon Roost 
massacre occurred, Less than three 
weeks before, the surrender of De- 
troit and the massacre of Fort 
Dearborn took place. It was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by 
siege of Fort Wayne, which 
raised, just one week after the 
battle here, by that briliant re- 
lief expedition of General Harrison, 
then commander of all American 
forces jn the west for the war of 
1812. There is a vital relationship 
in all these important events, and 
\the victorious defense of Wort Har-.! 
l rison was a most valuable link in 
that great historic chain. lf Fort 

Harrison had fallen, all the pow- 
erful Indian tribes between the 
Great lakes and the Ohio wouid 
probably have joined the British 
and there would have beci no safe- 
ty for American interests anywhere 
in this region. This dramatic vic- 
| tory was heralded throughout the 
| west as ‘one bright spot amid the 
| gloom.’ 


was 


institute | | 


, defense here be interpreted other- 


the f 


| “Taylors vietory here at 


the Thames and Jackson at 
| Orleans. 

| “Ler us stress the vital human and 
| historie associations of this site. 
| Fort Harrison will ever be a sym- 
bol of the courage and resourceful- 
ness that signalized the advance- 
| ment of white civilization and the 
iestablishinent of enlightened gov- 
ernment in this western wilderness 
through the effective organization 
of Indiana territory. It is a glori- 
ous monument to the valor of 
Americun soldiery and the victori- 
ous American spirit of 1812. 


New 


A Priceless heritage. i 


“Let us follow “tils Tippecanoe; 
trail and let us cherish its herol¢: 
associations and its glorious mem- 
ories. Let us enjoy old Fort Harri- 
son, and in’ apprecative reminis- 
cense, let us exult In our priceless 


heritage. Just as the battle of Tif- 
pecanoe was necessary in the prog- 
ress of civilization on Indiana soil, 
so Fort Harrison was necessary. 
“We may look upon the trail and 
every part of it, but especially upon 
fort Harrison, as a symbol and a 
prophesy. How could that thrilling 
story of young Zach Taylor's heroic 


wise than as the certain historic 
prophecy of the illustrious career 
of its gallant young captain? 
is not the site of Fort Harrison as 
truly symbolical of the half-century 
of glorious history reflected in the 
career of its famous builder? The 
eloquent tones of the brilliant Ken- 
tucky colonel are still vibrating 
here proclaiming the distinguished 
achievement of William Henry Har- 
rison both history anl prophecy. 
No part of that great career was 
; More honorable than the 12 glamor- 
{ous years of his heroic youth here | 
on the Wabash, as the first Indiana 
governor. 

“I trust that. our citizens will lead 
| the way in making’ the most of this 
| Tippecanoe trail which we are initi- 

ating today as a descriptive tour of 
our state guide. Let us hold pro- 
grams like this at all the outstand- 
ing points along that pathway of 
history and of glory. I believe most 
heartily in the educational and pa- 
triotic value of programs like this 
upon historic sites. It seems to me 
) that in commemorating outstanding 
historic events in these concrete 
Ways, we are not only enjoying’ a 
delightful privilege, but we are per- 
forming a solemn duty. If it is re- 
membered, as surely as it mušt be. 
with some pathos, that ths trail of 
glory led to the extinguishment of 
a great and noble race that pre- 


ceded us here, let us believe that | 


this racial sacrifice in the relentless 
Progress of civilization imposes 
grave obligations upon us, while 
offering vast opportunities to us. 


Fort | 
j-group of songs, among them “On]| Harrison was just as truly a de-|} 
|| cisive victory of the war of 1812, 
jas was the victory of Harrison at: 


And | 


“When William Henry Harrison 


| expressed the inevitabilty of the 


Passing of the Indians he fixed an 
obligation upon us. When he said, 
so rhetorically, as I have previously 
quoted, that this land is destined 
to support a large population and 
to be the ‘seat of civilization, of 


science and of true religion.’ didn't \ 


he make at least an impiled prom- 
ise? If we were justified in taking 
this land from the red man then 
we are solemnly pledzed to dedi- 
cate it truly to the highest purposes 
of civilization. of science and of 
true religion. T believe we are ac- 
complishing this in cultivating such 
patriotic appreciation as naturally 
accrues from ceccasions like this. 
“In conclusion, let me suggest that 
in our enjoyment of the historic and 
patriotice themes that inspire us in 
our course along the Tippecanoe 
trail, let us ‘be quick to take advan- 


~ 


. 
> 


tage of the scenic beauty and the = 


picturesque interest that als 
ter around it. 


either following the exact route of 
Harrison’s army across the Wabash 


and on up the western side, or we ` 
can take the splendid routing of © 
state highways along the “eastern > 


o. clus-| ò 
In our course along ‘> 
this trail we canitake our choice by ‘` 


> 


side through Some of our most im- ,. 


pressive points of scenic) interest 
Strategy of War. 


“It was wise military policy upon 
the part of Governor Harrison to 
cross the Wabash and go around 
far to the west in order to avoid 
dark gorges and dangerous ravines 
that furnished such 
is highly probabdle that 


in, these 


peaceful days our tourists will wish | 


to visit these picturesque sites of 
Turkey Run and the Shadea, of 


Death, which General Harrison 
wisely avoided. 


Í “And finally, let us commend ithe | 
‘picturesque beauty of this favored’ 


spot—this’ site of old Fort Harrison! 
—for its scenic advantages as Ħa: 
fine memorial area. It has been 
often said that our Hoosier Wabash 
has no place throughout its won- i 
derful course more favored by na-| 
ture than this historic stage. Here 
we may say with one of our be- 
loved poets, Maurice Thompson: 


My own glad river, 
‘atin— 
Denied of merry Goda whose pipings 


though unclassic 


With musie all thy golden willow brakes: 
With every charm of beauty, thou art 
est, 


O, happiest river of the happy west! 


excellent op- ! 
portunity for Indian ambush, but it! 


4 


e. Mrs. Roscoe Willams and 
Wilma Willlams. The noon 
eon will be provided by the 


era except the dessert, which 
be furnished by the hostesses. 
members are to take thelr 
able service. 
inesday night, May 13, the 
ar meeting of the Sugar Creek 
Bureau will be held at the 
Creek Consolidated School. 
meeting will begin at 8 o'clock 
d of 7:30 o'clock. A special 
ars Day program will be pre- 
by the young people's choir 
thesda Church and there will 
ve other special musica! num- 
and a guest speaker. Every- 
terested is invited. 
Thomas Derby's class of 
women of Bethany Congre- 
vail Church presented the 
r's Day program at the Sun- 
norning’s service. The pro- 
was opened by” Miss Peggy 
ister reading the history of 
Mother's Day became to be 
wed throughout the country. 
Curry sang a solo accompanied 
Itss Catherine Wrightson at 
iano, who also played during 
eading of the poems pertain- 
» mother, which were given by 
Amelia Bernard, Mrs. Betty 
1 Gorsage, Miss Aagnie Mc- 
er and Miss Pauling Hawkins. 
‘iszen Lois and Florence Ped- 
ng a duet and the pastor, the 
E. D. Hood. gave the benedic- 


and Mrs. Homer Cusick and 
Teddy” of Jackson, Micn., ar- 
Saturday to spend Mother's 
vith her parents, Mr. and Mra. 
fore Benjamin, on West John- 
venue, and other relatives. On 
y. Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin en- 
ved with a dinner, having as 
additional guesta their son. 
th Benjamin, of Veedersburg, 
heir son and daughter-in-law, 
id Mrs. Clifford Benjamin, of 
ial Avenue, and Misa Mary 
of Paris Avenue. Mr. Cusick 
ed to Jackson Monday morn- 
ut Mra. Cusick and son will 
+ for a three-week visit. Tne 
family were accumpanted 
by Mra. Mae Edwards of 
mm, Mich. uho will make a 
with hee sister, Mra. Ray 
r. on South Etghth Street. 
u Mary Pungo of Paris Ave- 
had as her guests over the 
-end Miss Marjorie Dalton and 
-asteris of Chicago. 


man heir is half as strong as 


reel used in structural work. 


Ft. Harrison Dedication Program 
Centers Interest on Historic Spot 


\ Citizens of Terre Haute and the 
Wabash Valley are expected to as- 
semble in large numbers today to 
have a part in the official establish- 


ment of historic Fort Harrison as 
one of the high points of interest 
along the Tippecanoe Trail. Join- 
Ing with these citizens will be 
representatives from the various 
counties through which this im- 
portant historic trail extends, dele- 
gations from the schools of Terre 
Haute and Vigo County and repre- 
sentatives interested in the Federal 
Writers’ Project. 

Under the direction of Ross 
Lockridge of the State Department 
the work of preparing the Indiana 
Guide to pointe of historical inter- 
est within the state has been rap- 
idly advancing. This trail, ajong 
which the Army of Gen. Wiliam 
Henry Harrison moved from the old 
post at Vincerines to the decisive 
battle upon the battle-grounds of 
Tippecanoe, is one of the most im- 
portant from the point of view of 
historic {importance and Fort Har- 
rison was one of the most important 
points along fhis route. The pro- 
gram this afternoon on the site of 
the old Fort Harrison fs being ar- 
ranged by Miss Catharine Smith, 
regional director of this phase of 
work under the PWA, with Ralph 
N. Tirey. president of the Indiana 
State Teachers College and chair- 
man of the advisory committee of 
the project, serving as general 
chairman. 

All of the arrangements for the 
meeting today have been completed 
with the Chamber of Commerce 
under the direction of the secretary, 
Morton F. Hayman, and other or- 
ganizations within the city lending 
complete co-operation, Governor 
Paul V. McNutt probably will fly 
from Indianapolis to Terre Haute 
just in time for the dedication cere- 
monies which will be started about 
2 a'clock. 

The Elks’ Ledge has turned over 
the grounds upon which the his- 
toric fort waa Jocated for the day's 
ceremonies. Members of the Terre 
Haute police department will han- 
dle the parking of cars within the 
grounds while a squad of state po- 
licemen wili direct traffic outside 
the grounds. The Indiana Railway 
Company has arranged bus service 
bv transfer from any Twelve Points 


bus at Ninth Street and Maple Ave- 
nue to a bus which will make the 


round trtp to the fort as often as 
necessary. 

Opening the program of the aft- 
ernoon will be a concert of patriotic 
airs played by the massed bands of 
Vigo County schoola A primitive 
dance will be given by the pupils of 
Ernestine Myers School of the Stage 
and this wWill be followed by a cun- 
cert of folk songs characteristic of 
the early times in Indiana by the 
Gerstmeyer High School Band un- 
der the direction of Malcolm Scott. 
Vocal numbers, including the state 
song, “On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash,” will be sung by the a cappella 
choir of Indiana State Teachers 
College under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lowell Mason Tilson. 

One of the features of the aft» 
ernoon will be the military drill by 
the R. O. T. C. unit of Rose Puly 
with Governor Paul V, McNutt in 
the reviewing stand. The unit aley 
will stand “Retreat” as the final 
number of the program when the 
Fiag is lowered. 

In addition to the address by the” 
Governor a short recital of events 
of interest along this Tippecanoe 
Trail will be given by Ross. Lock» 
ridge, one of the outstanding sius 
dents in the source materiaj ħistury 
of Indiana, Merton Knowles, who 
has made a mpecial study of this 
Army route and under whose direc: 
tion the trall is being marked, wit 
sive a description of the marktuge 
along the trail while a representa» 
tive of the D. A. R. will give a brief 
story of the Fort Harrison muve- 
ment 

Fort Harrison is one of the must 
important sites along the trail ang, 
for that reason, the dedication 
ceremony is to be held there today. 
it withstood a number of Indian 
attacks during the movement of the 
Army and after the Battle of Tippe- 
canoe a company was stationed 
there through all the border trou- 
bles of the War of 1šiz. Capt 
Zachary Taylor with a force uf 
only fifty suldiers druve off an at- 
tacking Indlan Army of 600 on Sept 
4, 1812, making it an even more im- 
portant historical aite, 

O ae 

It is said that trees growing on 
the northen side of a hill produce 
more durable timber than those on 
the southern side. 


FORT HARRISON TRAILS. 
WeMau lo; [4B Ss ON 4 

President Ralph N. Tirey Of the 
State Teachers college will preside, i 
Governor Paul McNutt will be the 
principal speaker, and the Vigo 
County School Band will furnish 
the music for a program to be held 
at 2 o'clock Tuesday afternoon, 

| May 12. at the site of old Fort 
Harrison. 

The “program will commemorate |' 
the establishment of the Gen. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison Trail and Fort 
Harrison ond will be held by- stat? 
members of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of Indiana. 

The history of Mort Harrison and 
Terre Haute are so closely allied 
that the community regarda the 
story of this outpost during frontier | 
days as her own history. The fort 
was constructed under William 
Henry Harrison, who later became ; 


president, and was defended by 
Captain Zachary Taylor, who also 
became president. The stories and 
legends of- the Northwest conquest 
» revolved chifly about this section 
jot the country from 
‘northward. 


Vincennes 


‘Terre Haute anticipates the time 
when sultable markings or me- 
moriais will indicate these events in 
hietory -to coming generations, and | 
there will be wider attention to the | 
crucial America Sistory which was. 


crueial American history whicn 
was made in this part of the 
country. 


Terre Haute Tribune 
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UOVERNOR SPEAKS 


ATFTLHARRISON| 


Program Tuesday Afternoon to 
Commemorate Days of Fron- 
tier Trails, 


Historic Fort Harrison along the 
banks of the Wabash river will be 
the scene of a re-enactment of In- 
diana history Tuesday afternoon 
when the meeting is held dedicating 
and establishing the Tippecanoe 
trail, along which the army of 
General William Henry Harrison 
moved from incennes to the battle 
ground of Tippecanoe. This meet- 
ing is held in connection with the 
project known as the federal 
writers’ project in establishing 
markers along this trail and in- 
cluding its spots of historic interest 
in the Indiana guide of points of 
historical interest. 


Governor Paul V. McNutt is ex-; 


pected to be present for the occa- 
sion and will muke the address of 
the afternoon dedication ceremony. 
This meeting will, therefore, offer 
to citizens of Terre Haute and the 
Wabash valley not only an oppor- 
tunity to re-enact these scenes so 
closely related to the founding of 
the state, but also to pay their 
tribute of respect to the governor. 

The meeting is betng held under 
the direction of Ralph N. Tirey, 
president of the Indiana State 
Teachers college and chairman of 


the advisory committee which 1s | 


sponsoring the Indiana project. Of- 


ficials of the city of Terre Haute, ? 


benevolent orders and service clubs, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the city 
and county schools, and Terre 
Haute colleges are cooperating 
heartily in making this day one 
that is outstanding and Indications 
are that a large crowd will be in 
attendance at the ceremonies, 


Dedicated In 1912. 


In 1912, when the historic site of 
Fort Harrison was established with 
appropriate ceremonies, accounts of 
the event state that approximately | 
35,000 were in attendance. This, 
dedication ceremony has stood as} 
one of the high spots in preserving | 
this historical spot and the cere- | 
monies Tuesday will be equally im- 
portant as Fort Harrison is one of | 
the outstanding spots of interest 
along this Tippecanoe trail, In an- 
ticipation of the large crowd that 
will be present, every possible ! 
means is being utilized for the 
handling of the traffic. 

The B. P, O. E. has turned over 
this important site for the cere- 
monies of the day and are doing all 
that is possible to alā in making 
the day a complete success. Mem- 
bers of the Terre Haute police force 
will handle the parking within the 
grounds while the state police will 
aid in handling the traffic outside 
the grounds, ‘The Indiana Ratlway 
company has established bus ser- 
vice to Fort Harrison for the day 
for those who do not drive thetr 
own cars. <A cordial invitation is 
extended to each and every citizen 
Interested in this historical spot to 
attend the ceremonies which will 


set under way promptly at 2 
o'clock. roe 


while á 

Governor’., ZNUlt, \.ane not iter 
nitely stating his plans, has indi- 
cated that he will fiy from Indian- 
apolis to Terre Haute for the cere- 
monies and a civil and military 
escort has been arranged to convey 
him from the, airport to tke scene 
of the ceremonles. 

One of the outstanding points of 
interest during the ceremonies will 
be the military maneuvers given by 
the R. ©. T. C. unit of Rose Poly- 
technic ínstitute. upon. the dril 
grounds that were used by the army 
of General Harrison established at 
the fort. The Rose Polytechnic mil- 
itary band will also have a prom- 
inent part in the activities of the 
day, g : 

Ross Lockridge Speaks. 

In addition to the address given 
by Governor McNutt, a recital of 
events of historical Interest along 
the Tippecanoe trail will be given 
by Ross Lockridge, a member of the 
state department sponsoring this 
movement and one of the outstand- 
ing historians in Indlana. Mr. Lock- 
ridge is a firm believer in teaching 
history upon the spot where the 
event that made the history was 
enacted and is thoroughly famillar 
with this entire movement. Merton 
Knowles of Williamsport, Ind., “the 
Sycamore of the Wabash” under 
.Whose direction the trail is being 
‘marked, will give a short descrip- 
‘tion of the markings along the trail 
iwhile Mrs, Lafayette Porter, repro- 
tenting both the D. A. R. who have 
slong been interested in this move- 
ment and the Indlana Historical so- 
ciety, will give a brief account vf 
the Fort Harrison movement. 

Opening the program ‘of the 
afternoon will be a program of pa- 
triotic airs played by, the massed ! 
bands of the Vigo County schools, | 
A primitive dance will be’ given by 
the pupils of the -Ernestine: Myer 
school of the dance while a special 
concert of folk. songs and ajrs of 
importance’ in this period of time 
will bé ‘played by the Gerstmeyer 
high school band. ‘Two or three vo- 
cal numbers, including the state 
song, “On The Banks of The Wa- 
bash,” will be sung by the a cappella 
choir of the Indiana State Teach- 
era college... : s 

As the final number of the day's 
program, the Rose Polytechnic mil- 
itary units and the massed bands 
will join in “Retreat” as the colores 
are officially lowered... 


GOVERNOR ARRIVES|| covernon speaks 


AY CITY AIRPORT 


Flies Here At Noon to Speak At 
the Ft. Harrison Trails „ų 
Exercises. 4 


Wr 


U 


“Gov. Pau! V. McNutt, who 
came today to address the Ft. 
Harrison trails dedication, ar- 
rived at “= Paul Cox airfield 


at 12:30 and was taken -to 
lunch by Pres. Ralph N. 
Tirey, chairman of the dedica- 
tion committee and president 
of the Indiana State Teachers 
college. The lunch was served 
at the Countrv Club of Terre 
Haute. The governor proceed- 
ed to the Ft. Harrison site. 

Quite a large number of people 
fron. various counties along the 
banks of the historic Wabash river 
were gathering here today for the 
formal] and official establishment of 
the equally famous site of old Fort 
Harrison. as one of the high points 
of interest along the Tippecanoe 
trail. ~ 

Gov. Paul V. McNutt is to be the 
principal speaker at the dedication 
ceremonies, starting at 2. o'clock 
this. afternoon. 

The program has been arranged 
by Miss Catherine Smith, PWA re- 
gional director, with Ralph N. 
Tirey, president of the Indfana 
State Teachers college and chair- 


AT FT. HARRISON 


GOV. PAUL V. McNUTT. 


Gov. McNutt was the principal speuker 


man of the advisory committee of| today at Ft. Harrison ut the exercises 
the federal writers’ project. serving commemorating the Ft. Harrison trail. 


as genera! chairman. 

The work of preparing the In-~ 
diana guide to points of historical 
interest within the state has been 
rapidly ‘advancing. The Tippe- 
canoe trail, along which the army 
of Gen. William Henry’ Harrison | 
Moved from the old post at Vin- | 
cennes to the decisive battle upon ' 
the battle grounds of .Tippecanoe, | 
is one of the most important from | 
the point of view of historic im- 
portance and Fort Harrison was 
one of the most important points 
along this route. 


Pageelbt History? 

It withstood a number of Indian 
attacks during the movement of the 
army and after the battle of Tippe- 
canoe’ a company. was | stationed 


‘there through. all the border trou- 


ble of the war of 1812. Capt. Zach- 


‘ary Taylor with. a force of. only 50 
| tte 


historical “site. | We 
Onè of the features. of, the afi er- 
ñoon is to'be the military’ drill by 
the R. O. T. C. unit of Rose Poly- 
technic institute with Governor Mc- 
Nutt in the réviewing stand. } 
The program will bae*opened with | 
a concert of patriotic airs played by 
the ‘massed bands, of Vigo county: 
achools. A primitive! dance will ibe- 
given by the pupils of the Ernestine 
Myérs School of the: Stage and this 
will be followed by a concert of folk 
gongs characteristic sof sthe early: 
times in indiana by the’ Gerstmeyer. 
high scho@ band onder the direction. 
of Malcolm Bap. 


ie be ee 


Some New History On Fate ok Ft. Rarevsorn 
HOW. FORT HARRISON LOOKED TO ATTACKERS 


This ‘'ribune-Star picture of Fort Harrison was made from Louis Seiler'’s oil painting which hung for years in 
city hall. It was credited with being a faithful representation of the river and the block house at that point, 


GOVERNOR PAUL V. McNUTT. 
Who Spoke At The Historie Old Trails 
Dedication Here ‘Tuesday And Delivered 
A Comprehensive History of Ft. Harrison. 


Extended Story of the Fortress 
Supplied By Governor McNutt} 


Moy 


17-12 Sb E. 


HOOSIERS WHOSE LEGACY THE STORY IS. 


READS LIKE ROMANCE, AND THRILLS THE HEART OF | 
| 
| 


Abundant historical material re- 
garding old Fort Harrison was 
here Tuesday afternoon 


when Governor Paul Ve. McNutt 
dedicated the historical Fort Harri- 
son Trail with an address and ap- 
propriate exercises at Fort Harri- 
son, on the very site of the thrilling 
eyents on which he’so eloquently 
dwelt. 

The historical data in the gover- 
nors speech likely will be retained 
as the real story of Fort Harrison. 
Much of it is new, and all of it is'a 
factual recitul of how this frontier 
was held against the Indians and 
their foreign allies, and preserved 
as part of the then young republic. 

The governor said: 

“When Indiana territory was cre- 
ated in 1800 by act of congress and 
Wiliam Henry Harrison was made 
its first governor, nearly all of 
what is now Indiana was still in » 
primeval state. The land was 
owned and occupied by Indians, 
puwerful tribes that had made their 
nomes here from time immemorial. 
Although the United States govern- 
nent held continental title to all of 
this great region as a result of the 
heroic revolutionary conquest of 


supplied 


George Rogers Clark, our govern- 


ment still recognized the Indian 
right to possession and occupancy 
of these lands. 

“Governor Harrison was faced 
with dual responsibility as civi 
governor and as superintendent of 
Indian affairs. It was impossible 
to promote the advance of white 
settlement throughout these lands 
and to bring the security and the 
benefits of enlightened government 
to adventurous settlers who were 
ready to come here, without first 
extinguishing the Indian title to 
these lands. 

“It was the policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States under 
President John Adams, who gave 
Harrison his origina! appointment, 
and of Thomas Jefferson, who con- 
tinued Governor Harrison in the of- 
fice throughout his full period of 
two terms as president, and of 
James Madison, who followed in the 
fuotsteps of President Jefferson, to 
have these lands regularly opened 
to white settlers by open and equit- 
able purchase of the land through 
fair and honorable treaties with the 
Indians. Our first governor, who 
administered the policy of our na- 
tion here through twelve glamourous 
years, faithfully executed this ardu- 
ous trust. Young as he was, only 
27 years of age when he recelved 
his appointment, it can be truthfully 
said that no better appointment 
could have been made for this re- 
sponsible office, His distinguished 
father, Benjamin Harrison, was our 
Jast great governor, as governor of 
Virginia during the days when the 
old dominion had possession and 
control of what is now Indiana. As 
a part of the old northwest, we. 
were made a county of Virginia by! 
the heroic conquest of George Rog-! 
ers Clark. Í 


Virginia Cavalier. 

“Young Wiliam Henr, Harrison 
was a true scion of tha „illustrious 
Virginian family. We .nay look 
upon him as a thoroughbred cav- 
alier, a genuine son of old Virginia, 
in whom all the best traditions of 
his great state and his great family 
were fully realized. He was well 
cducated in the best schools of the 
Old Dominion, and young as he 
was, he. had received adequate 
trainfng at the hand of a consum- 
mąte master, Mad Anthony Wayne, 
both in the arts of war and in the 
arts of wilderness diplomacy, both 
of which were necessary to the ex- 
ercise of administration in this 
wilderness empire. He had been a 
trusted aid-de-camp on the staff 
of General Wayne in his western 
campaigns which culminated in the 
glorious victory of Fallen Timbers, 
Aug. 20, 1794. Lieutenant William 
Henry Harrison, then a mere boy, 
distinguished himself in that battle 
as a promising young. military 
genius. As a special secretary to 
General Wayne, he had sat with 
him at the council table through the 
long treaty sessions at Greenville in 
the summer of 1795 and helped form 
the great treaty which confirmed 
the military victory of his great 
inaster, Mad Anthony Wayne. Thus 
he .was pecullarly fitted by birth 
and instinct, by education and ex- 
perience, to fulfill the high mission 
to which he was called here, both 
in the character of soldier and 
statesman. 

“It is but simple justice to pay 
tribute here to another great 
pioneer officer of that administra- 
tion whose invaluable assistance 
was indispensible to the young gov- 
ernor, namely, General John Gibson, 
who was appointed secretary to the 
Indiana Territory to serve hand in 
hand with Governor Harrison. He 
served in that capacity for 16 years 
—vur entire territorial period. Gen- 
eral Gibson was a grizzled veteran 
of the western school, and the 
young governor exhibited his wis- 
dom by devolving on his secretary a 
very large measure of responsibil- 
itv. We may well beleve that 
never did such Important duties fall 
upon one better fitted to perform 
them. John Gibson was at that 
time 60 years of age. He was a 
veteran frontlersman who had been 
thoroughly educated in the hard 
school of pioneer experience. He 
had fought in the French and In- 
dian war and in Lord Dunmore’s 
war in 1774. He fought throughout 
the entire Revolution in the army 
of Washington and after the Revo- 
lution he held for several years the 
post of commander of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Militia, which gave 
him that title of general. 


Tribune In» His Name. 

“In his early youth he was cap- 
tured by the Indians and lived sev- 
eral years among them. He adopted 
their ways and he took as’an Indian 
wife a stster of the famous Logan, 
chief of the Mingves. The Indians 
always respected him. They gave 
him the name of Horsehead, which 
was a high tribute to his native 
qualities. By this they meant that 
lie had a head like a horse—horse 
sense, good sense: he knew where 
he was suing and how to get there, 
like a horse. It was John Gibson 
who interpreted and transcribed the 
famous oration of Chief Logan to 
Lord Dunmore, an oration which 
stands as the greatest speech of 
its kind in all history, The historic 
accuracy of that speech Is estab- 
lished beyond question by his 
sterling honesty and ability, as an 
interpreter, 

“General Gibson was, therefore, 
i a friend of the Indians, and the In- 
dians trusted him. Fortunate in- 
deed was the young governor who 
| was still something of a hotspur 
that he had right at his elbow the 
; strong and steady hand of wise ola 
Horsehead John Gibson, upon whom 
he relied for counsel in every emer- 
gency. 

“I shall pass the vast range of 
duties that confronted this new ter- 
ritorial governor in the field of 
civil service as time will permit 
reference only to those matters in 
the realm of Harrison's superin- 
tendency of Indian affairs, which 
are directly involved in the asso- 


| ciation of the Tippecanoe trail. 


“Governor Harrison tried always 
to extend most generous considera- | 
tion to the Indians in all his deal- 
ings with them. Already the in- 
evitable fate that has ever befallen 
inferior races from contact with an 
advancing civilization was begin- 
ning to be realized by the aborigines 
here, 

“Governor Harrison, in his first 
message to the first general assem- 
bly of the Indiana territory that met 
in the old territorial capitol build- 
ing in Vincennes, July 29, 1805, aftor 
the territory had attained the rep- 
resentative grade, made the follow- | 
ing comments concerning the situa- 
tion of the Indians: 

“ʻA miserable remnant fs all that 
remains to mark the names and sit- 
uation of many numerous and war- 
like tribes. In the energetic lan- 
guage of one of their orators, it is 
a dreadful conflagration, which 
spreads misery and desolation 
through their country and threatens 
the annihilation of the whole race, 
Is it then to be admitted, as a pc- 
litical axiom, that the neighborhood 
of a civilized nation is incompatible 
with the existence of savages? Arc 
the blessings of our republican gov- 
ernment only to experience the same 
fate with their brethren of the 
southern continent? It is with you, 
gentlemen, to divert from those chil- 
dren of nature the ruin which hangs 
over them. Nor can I believe that 
the time will be considered as mis- 
spent which is devoted to an object 
so consistent with the spirit of 
Christianity and with the prin- 
ciples of republicanism.’ 


‘Tt should be said to the credit 
both of the governor and the legis- 
lature that they really tried to deal 
with the Indians in a humane spirit. 


This was the just policy of Presi- | 


dent Jefferson. As the years passed 
and population increased, the Indian 
problem became more acute and 
the government, after a great many 


councils and treaties, came to the} 


conclusion that the Indians would 
have to go. In his annual message 
to the legislature here on Nov. i2, 
1810, he requested the ultimate fate 
of the Indians in reference to these 
fertile lands in this rhetorical sen- 
tence: 

“Ts one of the fairest portions 
of the glube to remain in a state of 
nature, the haunt of a few wretched 
savages, when it seems destined by 
the Creator to give support to a 

‘large population and to be the seat 
of civilization, of science and of true 
| religion ?” 

“He negotiated a series of treaties, 
with different tribes of Indians by 
which land was grarually opened to 
settlement. It gives me pleasure to 
say with unquestioned historic sup- 
port that Governor Harrison con- 
ducted all his Indian councils fairly 
and negotiated his treaties openly 
and squarely. By treaties he paid 
what was regarded as a fair price 
for these lands at that time with 
the full understanding and consent 
of the Indians who claimed to own 
them. 

Fort Wayne Treaty. 

“In his last great treaty executed 
at Fort Wayne Sept. 30, 1809, he 
opened up a very large body of land 
in south and central Indiana called 
the New Purchase, which included 
this site. It drew the 10 o'clock 
boundary line, which runs some 
miles north of here, from the mouth 
uf Raccoon creek on the Wabash 
near Montezuma in a southeasterly 
direction te Brownstown in exactly 
| the same direction that a shadow 
east by the sunat 10 o'clock in the 
morning at the end of September. 
ft was this treaty that brought 
forth the ultimatum of Tecumseh, 
who announced his intention to 
tomahawk and scalp the chiefs who 
signed away this land and declared 
his purpose to shoot and saclp any 
surveyor who cme to survey it or 
any settler who came to settle here. 

‘It is necessary to pass over the 
colorful chapter of negotiations of 
Governor Harrison with Tecumseh 
and his distinguished brother, the 
Prophet. These have already been 
recited in part on this program, It 
suffices to say that armed conflict 
became irtepressible. It was simply 
inevitable in the course of advanc- 
ing civilization that war had to en- 
sue between this dual confederacy 
of the Shawnee twins and the gov- 
ernor of the Indiana territory. And, 
therefore, Governor Harrison, acting 
under the orders of the war depart- 
ment of the United States, organ- 
ized this little territorial army of 
something over 1,000 men in Sep- 
tember, 1811, and made camp here 
Oct, 2, 1811. Governor Harrison 
himself arrived on Oct. 6, 1811, and 
began immediately the erection of 
a fort on this favored site. 

“It is appropriate on this pro- 
gram to recite with some detail 
some of the significant and intimate 
episodes that occurred here during 
the month of October while the 
fort was being built where we now 
are and while the army was being 
drilled where the splendid maneuver 
has just been executed by the R. O. 
T. C. unit of Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


| “General Harrison's first dispatch | 


ffrom this place was a communica- 
tion to the secretary of war written 
shortly after he arrived here on Oct. 
6, 1811, in which he said: 

“I have the honor to inform you 
of the arrival of the troops under 
my command at this place on the 
2nd Inst. The regular troops stood 
the march surprisingly well. 


“There are a good many Sick but | 


most cf them of very slight com- 
plaints and there is not an indi- 
vidual who can be called il. I have 
reconnoiterd the country nearly to 
the boundaiy line and haveofixed 
upon this as the 1nost eligib itu- 
ation fer a fort. The timber now 
preparing and it will be finished 
with all possible dispatch.’ 

“Governor Harrison huped that by 
a strong military showing at this 
place conferences might be held 
here that woudl obviate the neces- 
sity of proceeding further with his 
military expedition. But this ex- 
pectation was rudely disappointed 
by what occurred on this spot while 
the fort was in the porcess of con- 
struction, as reported to the secre- 
tary of war by Governor Harrison, 
Oct, 13, 1811: 

“T had always supposed that the 
Prophet was a rash and presump- 
tious man but he has exceeded my 
expectations. He has not contented 
himself with throwing the gauntlet 
but has absolutely commenced the 
war. His partics were in our neigh- 
borhood for the tirst time on the 
night of the 10th inst. Our sentinels 


were fired un and one of the best | 


men of the 4th U. S. regiment badly. 
though not mortally wounded. ‘The 
army was immediately turned out 
and formed in excellent order in a 
very few minutes, Patrols were dis- 
patched in every direction but the 
darkness was such that pursuit of 
the enemy was impractibale. Other 
alarms took place in the course of 
the nisht probably without good 
cause but the troops manifested an 
alertness in taking their positions 
which was highly gratifying to me.’ 

“While at this place during the 
building of the fort the capacity of 
Governor Harrison as a genuine 
leader of men as well as a military 
commander was severely tested. 
Preparations for this expedition had 
been’ hurried and incomplete. The 
men werg in short rations because 
cf the delay of the boats due to the 
low water. The army was a some- 
what motley group of regulars, 
militia men and dragoons, huriedly 
gotten together from different quar- 
ters with inadequate training as a 
unit. Consequently, there was much 
dissatisfaction and serious threats 
of desertion. This was ofticfally re- 
ported in the Journal of the Fourth 
regiment of the U. S. infantry writ- 
ten by a soldier named Adam Wal- 
ker in which he said: 

“‘Some murmuring tvok place 
among them, being heartily sick of 
the camp, and desirous of returning 
to their homes. Many indeed, 
threatened to leave us at all haz- 
ards, which caused the Governor 
much anxiety and trouble. He ap- 
peared not disposed to detain any 
man against his inclination; being 
endowed by nature with a heart. as 
humane as brave. In his frequent 
addresses to the militia his elo- 
quence was formed to persuade; ap- 
peals were made to reason as well 
as feeling—and never were they 
made in vain. When the militia. 
unusea to military restrictions, 
threatened a desertion, his elo- 


quence calmed their passions anu) 
hushed their discontented murmur- | 
ings. In a short time all became 
tranquil and unanimity reigned 
throughout the army. 

“Another soldier gave a graphic 
description of a martial scene here 
when the general after stirring ap- 
peal called upon al! who were will- 
ing to bear the privations of the 
army and want of provisions and 
go to Prophetstown to manifest it 
by raising their firearms or swords, 
He wrote: “There was not one 
down in the whole army and there 
was not a murmur heard in the 
camp afterwards.” 


The First Defense. im 


“The fort was built rapidly and 
the army was gradually trained 
into shape. This fort was about 
150 feet square. There was a large 
two-story block house here on each, 
corner of the west side near the 
river. These block houss were 
about 20 feet square. They were 
built of thick heavy logs with the! 
upper stories projecting so as to 
command the full length of the out- 
side of the three walls on the north, 
west and south sides. Strong bar- 
racks were built between the block 
house on the west side. There was 
a large log guard house on the 
north. On the east side where the 
big gate was there were strong 
bastians and palisades in a trench 
about four feet deep. The fort was 
completed on Oct. 23. Governor 
Harrison wrote to Governor Scott 
of Kentucky on Oct. 25: 

“*The fort which I have erected 
here is now complete (as to fits đe- 
fense). 1 wait for provision, which 
I expect tomorrow or next day, 
when I shal! immediately commence 
my march, without waiting for the 
troops which are in the rear. I am) 
determined to disperse the 
Prophet's banditti before I return 
or give him the chance of acquiring 
as much fame as a warrior, as he 
now has as a Saint?” 

“On account of delay imthe ar- 
rival of provisions. the army did 
not leave this place until Oct, 29. 
On Sunday, Oct. 27, the fort was 
officially dedicated and christened. 
A warm human interest attaches to 
the christening of the fort because 
of the characteristic participation 
of a gallant Kentucky soldier who 
conducted the ceremony, Maj. Jo- 
seph Hamilton Daviess. Major 
Daviess, or Jo Daviess, as he was 
popularly called, was a famous 
Kentucky lawyer who had held the 
important office of United States 
district attorney for the district of 
Kentucky from 1800 to 1807. He 
prosecuted the first case against 
Aaron Burr in the United States 
court of Lexington, Ky., against 
Henry Clay, who was to make a 
speech in the supreme court of the 
United States and was head of the 
Masonic order in Kentucky. 

“Jo Daviess was an eccentric 
genius and although very ambitious 
and succesful as a lawyer, he pant- 
ed for military fame and was an 
ardent student of military science. 
He had had a brief military career 
fighting Indians in 1793 during the 
campaign of Mad Anthony Wayne 
and when he learned of the inten- 
| tion of Governor: Harrison to con- 
duct a campaign against the In- 
dians at Prophetstown he volun- 
teered his services in a letter on 


| Aug. 24, 1§11, in which he said: 
‘“The object of this letter is to 
say that I am very desirous to be 
with you in this service,and cer- 
i tainly will attend if I am informed 
tof the day of rendevous. It is but 
rare that anything of the military 
kind is done— it is still more extra- 
ordinary that a gentl@man of mili- 
tary talents should conduct mat- 
| ters of this kind when they are to 
be done, since the land is infested 
with generals so grossly incom- 
petent. Now under all the privacy 
of a letter, I make free to tell you 
that I have imagined there were 
two men in the west who had mili- 
tary talents: And you, sir, were 
the first of the two. It is, thus, an 
| opportunity of service much val- 
Lued by me?” 
“Although he had earned the title 
of colonel, he accepted the rank of 
| major and joined Governor Hari- 
son at Vincennes with 125 dragoons. 
Because of his dramatic death at 
ihe Battle of Tippecanoe in which 
he exposed himself with reckless 
courage, his personality is of in- 
terest in connection with the his- 
tory of this site where he christened 
the fort on Oct. 27, 1811. A Ken- 
tucky writer described his as fol- 
lows: 
“Colonel Daviess was tall with 
a vigorous frame, which, combined 
with the fine intellectual expres- 
sion of his face, gave him a re- 
markable commanding and impres- 
sive appearance. The light of his 
leyes was softened by a melancholy 
tenderness, the fine mouth swect- 
ened by a smile of ineffable kind- 
ness. His bearing was grave and 
dignified, his manner courteous, 


even affectionate to those he loved. 


| He was a charming colloquist, the 
life of every circle he entered.’ 

:‘An intimate knowledge of per- 
sonalities as in this case helps to 
throw true light and color of a very 
| humanifying nature upon history, 

“On Sunday, Oct. 27, 1811, Maj. 
Joseph Hamilton Daviess, standing 
here at the gate of the fort, deliv- | 
ered a most eloquent address in the | 
| best style of a Kentucky orator of 
i his day. He christened it Fort Har- 
rison and predicted an illustrious 
career for the rising young general 
for whom it was named. At, the 
conclusion of his address he broke a 
bottle of whisky on the gate of the 
fort, which completed the ceremony. 

“Governor Harrison afterwapnj 
said of this: ‘I was the object of 
his eulogy to an extent which it) 
| would be indelicate in me to re- 
| port? In a later official communi- 
| cation the Governor explained mod - 
estly his permission to have his 
name used in this eulogistic way 

“It was my intention to have, 
named the fort after one of the} 
heads of the departments who pet- 
forms his duties not more advan- 
tageously to the public interests 
than satisfactorily to those who 
i have the hunor to receive their or- 
| ders from him, but recollecting that 
lit was a temporary work and would 
‘be only wanted for a few years it 
occurred tu me that [ should do in- 
¡jury where I meant to dv honor, 
| At the request of my officers, therc- 
fore, I gave them permission tu 
name the work and they were 
pleased to call it Fort Harrison.’ 


“A field report of the state of the 
army made bere on Oct. 12, 1811, 
by the adjutant of the army showed 
an aggregate enlistment of 1,335, 
of whom-126 were absent, 60 sick 
and 69 on extra duty. Governor 
Harrigon requested that four more 
companies be provided, but did nut 
wait for then. Two of these 
joined him before the army reached 
the Vermillion river on the march 
to Prophetstown. 


Last Dispatch. 


“Just before marching from this 
place on the morning of Tuesday, 
Oct. 29, 1831, Governor Harrison 
sent his last officiul dispatch frome 


here to the secretary, of war, an-/} 


nouncing that the fort ‘is now com- 
pleted and is a very handsome and 
strong work.’ He concluded his re- 
port with this encouraging flourish 
as to the condition of the army and 
the prospects for the expedition: 

“Iam happy to inform you that 
the whole of the troops are in fine 
spirits and eager to come in con- 
tact with the enemy. I have used 
every exertion in my power to per- 
fect them in the manouvers which 
they are to perfcrm. I have exer- 
cised them myself almost daily, and 
their progress has been such thet 
I do not hesitate to pronounce them 
so perfect as General Wayne's army 
was on the day of his victory over 
the Indians. 1 promise you, sir, that 
all the objects intended by the ex- 
pedition shall be effected.’ 

“I have given these few brief ex- 
cerpts from the records because I 
believe that the recital of source 
language ‘on the spot’ where such 
historic language was spoken or 
written is the best possible means 
of expressing the true significance 
of the site. 

“I want to call attention to an in- 
vident in the course of the progress 
of Harrison’s army on the Tippe- 
canoe trai! that seems to me pos- 
sesses peculiar historical sig- 
nificance. $ 

“Governor Harrison, in a special 
message to the war departiment 
from his camp on the Vermillion 
river, Nev. 2, made this significant 
statement: 

f “T am now from the best in- 
formation I can get, about 40 or 59 
miles from the Prophet’s town. The 
country is generally open and there 
are, as I understand, a few places 
only where we can be advantage- 
ously attacked by the enemy. This 
information shall not, however, lull 
my vigilance. We march tomorrow 
morning and shall reach one of the 
most difficult passes (called Pine 
creek) on the 4th inst., the anniver- 
sary of General St. Clais defeat. 
Should we be attacked on that day 
I hope to alter the color with which 
it has been marked in our callendar 
for the last 20 years. I have been 
joined by two out of the four com- 
panies of mounted riflemen which 1 
ordered on. There is no probability ` 
of the others coming up. The spy! 
which I sent to the Prophet's town 
has not returned and I very much 
fear that he has fallen a victim to 
his confidence in the friendship of 
the Indians for him.’ 

“It should be remembered that it | 
was Governor Harrison's privilege, | 
as an aide to Mad Anthony Wayne, 
to help redeem the awful defeat and 
massacre that had been suffered by 


General St. Clair on the Wabash 
river at Fort Recovery, Ohio, just | 
20 years prior to this date, Nov. 


4, 1791. 

“His army was not attacked at 
this time and place on the march, 
but in the attack before dawn on 
the morning of Nov. 7, on the bat- 
tlefield of Tippecanoe, Governor 
Harrison completely fulfilled his 
confident prophesy. Merely asa pre- 
diction, I think it may be said, that 
had it not been for the skill and 
courage, the military ability aud 
energetic leadership of William 
Henry Harrison, Tippecanoe trall 
would have been another St. Clair 
massacre, Although this attack was 
before daylight, Governor Harrison 
was not taken by surprise. His 
army had slept in their clothes and 
on their arms. General Harrison 
was mounted within a minute after: 
the firing began, and he was the 
dominating genius of this wilder- 
ness fray throughout that furioug 
attack. He rode to all parts of the 
field, wherever the fighting was the 
hottest, and directed the maneuvers 
with a ringing voice that was heard 
above the noise of battle. The sol- 
diers held the lines by heroic fight- 
ing in the darkness and when day- 
light came quickly scattered the In- 
dians with bayonet charges. Thirty- 
eight dead Indians were left on the 
field and many others were carried | 
away. Thirty-seven soldiers and 
officers were killed outright and 
twenty-five others soon died of 
their wounds. Over 100 others were 
wounded, but not fatally. 

End of the Prophet. 

“Tippecanoe was a decisive vic- 
‘tory. It ended the power of the 
| Prophet and ruined the plans of 
Tecumseh, It was the last great 
stand of the red man on Indiana 
soll and made certain our coming 
statehood. Here at Fort Harrison 
where that victorious army was 
drilled we may claim our proud 
historic heritage in the glory of 
Tippecanoe. 

“It is fitting that the army should 
return here to Fort Harrison on its 
return from triumphant Tippecanoe, 
arriving here on Nov. 15. This was 
the main stopping place on the re- 
turn, just as it had been the main 
stopping place on the march to the 
battlefield. 

“Certainly no program on this 
| site would be complete without 
‘proud and grateful reference to the 
| heroic episode that occurred here 
the next year after the building of 
the fort. 

“After the battle of Tippecanoe 
and the destruction of Prophets- 
town, the next. day, the army re- 
turned by slow and painful stages 
to this place, arriving here at Fort 
Harrison on Noy. 15. Many of the 
sick and wounded soldiers were left 
here and a small permanent garri- 
son was established, In June, 1812, 
a young captain by the nathe of 
Zachary Taylor, who held a com- 
mission in the 7th regiment of the 
U. S. Infantry, was assigned to the 
command of Fort Harrison. He was 
then 27 years old and had already 
shown marked promise of military | 
prowess. Because of his guod serv- \ 
ice while in command of Fort Knox | 
just outside of Vincennes, Governor | 
Harrison had complimented him in | 
an official report Aug. 6, 1811, as | 
follows: i 


“‘Caftain Z Taylor has been 
placed in command of the garrison | 
near this. To all the yualities which 
are esteemed for an amiable man, 
he appears to unite those which form 

a good offfer. In the short time he 
has been a commander he has ren- 
dered the garrison defensible, before 
his arrival it resembled anything 
but a place of defense’ 

“The war of 1812 hegan June 18 
and Fort Harrison immediately be- 
came a strategic point. [t was a 
part of England's plan here in the 
west to take this place so as to de- 
prive the Americans of any control 
over the Indians of this region. So 
a great Indian attack by more than 
600 warriors was launched against 
Fort Harrison on the night of Sept. 
4. 1812. ‘There were then only 50 
soldiers in the garrison, over half of 
whom were helpless with fever. 
Captain Taylor himself was Just 
convalescing and hardly able to do 
be on duty. I shall recite what 
happened in the words of his own 
official report. He said jn part: 

“*About 11 o'clock I was awakened 
by the firing of one of the sentinels; 
I sprung up, ran out, and ordered 
the men to their posts; when my 
orderly serjeant (who had command 
of the upper block house) called out 
that the Indians had fired the lower 
.block house which contained the 
property of the contractor, which 
was deposited in the lower part, the 
upper having been assigned to a 
corporal and 10 privates, as an 
alarm post. ‘The guns had begun 
to fire pretty smartly from both 
| sides. 

Havoc of Fire. | 

“I directed the buckets tu be got 
ready, and water brought from the 
well, and.the fire extinguished im- 
mediately, as it was hardly pre- 
ceivable at that time; but from de- 
bility of some other cause the men 
were very slow in executing my or- 
ders. The word fire appeared to 
throw the whole of them in con- 
fusion; and by the time they had 


got the water and broken open the 
door the fire had unfortunately 
communicated to a quantity of 
whiskey and in spite of every ex- 
ertion we could make use of, in less 
than-a moment it ascended to the 
roof, and baffled every effort we 
could make to extinguish it. As 
that block-house adjoined the bar- 
racks that make part of the fortifi- 
cations most of the men immediate- 
ly gave themselves up for lost, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting, any of my orders executed 
and, sir, what from the raging of 
the fire, the yelling and howling of 
several hundred Indians, the cries 
of nine women and children (a part 
of soldiers’ and a part of citizens’ 
wives, who had taken shelter in the 
fort) and the desponding of so nany 
of ths men, which was worse than 
all, € cam assure you that my feel- 
inss were very unpleasant and in- 
dced there were not more than 10 
or 15 men able to do a great deal, 
the others being either sick or con- 
valescent, and to add to our other 
misfortunes, two of the stoutest 
men in the fort, and that I had 
every confidence in, jumped the 
picket and left us. 

“ ‘In the horrible din that was rag- 
ing here during that mid-night as- 
sault—Indians yelling, bullets and 
arrows flying, block-house burning, 


¿women and children shrieking, and 
| soldiers deserting—his presence of 
| inind did not for a moment forsake | 
hjm. His report continues. 

“I saw, by throwing off part of 
the roof that joined the block-house 
that was on fire, end keeping the į 
end perfectly wet, the whole row 
of buildings might be saved, and | 
leave only un entrance of 18 or 20 
feet for the indians tu enter after 
the huusé was consumed; and that 
a temporary breastwork might be | 
| erected to prevent their even Bn- | 
| tering there. 1 convinced the men 
that this could be accomplished. 
and it appeared to inspire them | 
with new life, and never did men 
act with more firmness and desper- ! 
ation. Those that were able (while 
| the others kept up a constant fire 
from the other blockhouse and the. 
two bastlans) mounted the roofs of 
the houses, with Dr. Clark at their 
head (who acted with the greatest 
firmness and presence of mind the 
Whole. time the attack lasted, which 
was seven hours) under a shower 
of bullets, and in less than a mo- 
ment threw as much of the roof as 
Was necessary. This was done only 


with the loss of one man killed and 
two wounded, and l am in hopes 
neither of them dangerously. The 
man that was killed was a little de- | 
ranged, and did not get off the! 
house as soon as directed, or he 
would not have been hurt, and al- į 


though the barracks were several 
times in a blaze, and an immense 
quantity of fire against them the 
men used such exertions that they 
kept it under, and before day raised 
a temporary breastwork as high as 
a man’s head, although the Indians 
continued to pour in a heavy fire 
of ball and an innumerable quantity 
of arrows during the whole time the 
attack lasted, in every part of the 
parade. After keeping up a con- 
stant fire until about 6 o'clock the 
next wnorning, which we began to 
return with some effect after day- 
light, they removed out of the reach 
of our guns. The Indians suffered 
smartly, but were so numerous ay 
to take off all that were shot. They 
continued with us until the next 
morning, but made no further at- 
tempt on the fort, nor have we seen 
anything more of them since.’ 

“All the live stock was killed or 
driven away and nearly all the 
provisions lost, The garrison al- 
most starved for the next four days, 
put they held the fort. 

“Thus was Fort Harrison defeind- 
ed. It was the stage of a most 
heroic episude in those glamorous 
|days of 1812. 

“Let us remember that these col- 
orful episodes occurred here, right 
where we are now, and these his- 
toric words were written here by a 
genuine history-maker, This is true 
history—history ‘on the spot.” 
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k on Fort Harrison 


£ In early days Fort Harrison was a 
‘place of considerable importance. ‘The 
old “Indian line” crossed the territory 
just above the fort, and it was fur 
seyerat years the frontier garrison 
the West. s 

Iin the month of Septembers 1811. 
Gen. William Henry Harrisén ad- 
vanced up the Wabash with a detacii- | 
ment of troops under his command 
and selected the site of Fort Harri 
ison, a beautiful eminence on the east 
‘bank of the Wabash River three miles 
ahoye this village. During the months 

f September and October the tres 
Iwere felled and the timber hewn out. 

he walls of the fort cansisted of a 
‘rough palisade or stockade of heavy 
{timber about 150 feet square. The 
northwest and southwest corners ler- 
minated in blockhouses (small build- 
ings in the corners forming part of 
the walls). The opposite angles ter- 
minated in bastions which projectec 
sufficiently to command the outside 
lof the walls in two directions. The 
blockhouses and bastions were two 
stories high and pierced on both faces 
with embrasures above and below 
through which to fire upon the enemy. 
Within the fortifications and forming 
[the western line were the soldiers’ bar- 
tacks—rude log huts. The gate opened 
toward the east. On the north side of 
this was the guardhouse, on the south 
‘the Magazine and near it the wcik 
‘Along the northern line were the sta- 
bles, sheds, etc. for the accommoda- 
tlon of the garrison. 

The following account of the attack- 
upon the fort and its gallant defense 
by Gen. Zachary Taylor in 1812 1s ex- 
tracted from a lecture delivered vy 
Charles Cruft, Esy., before the Vigo 
Historical Society some years since: Í 


In 1812 the fort was under command of 
Capt. Zachary Taylor of the Beventh In- 
fantry, garrisoned hy a company of that 
iregiment. in the fal! of this year there 
j Was a general state of sickness throughout 
the entira Wabash Valley. A kind of epi 
demical fever swept throughout the whole 
country. 

The company at Fort Harrison were nearly 
all unwell, to such a degree as to he in-j 
capacitated from service. This fact be- 
Came known, it is thought, to the Indians. 
The wily prophet, slightly recovering from 
his defeat at Tippecanoe in the November 
previous, and alded by the British, planned 
an expedition against Fort Harrison. | 

On Thursday, Sept. 3, 1812, immediately 
after retreat-beating, the discharge of four 
guns was heard by the inmates of the fort 
in the direction where two young men had) 
heen engaged in making hay, only about! 
tour hundred yards distant. The comman- | 
der. immediately conjectured that these) 
young men had been killed by the Indians, ! 
but the lateness of the hour prevented sand=! 
ing out to see, They did not return ant 
at 8 o'clock on the following porning a 
corporal, with œ small party, was ! ispatched 
fn search of them, being cautioned against 
an ambuscade. The officer soon discovered 
their bodies and brought them into the fort. 
They had been each shot with two balls, 
scalped and mutilated in a horrible man- 
ner. 

Late in the evening of that day (Sept. 4, 
1812) an old chief by the name of Lenar, 
with some 30 or 40 Indfans—princ!pally 
chiefs of the various tribes comprising the 
Prophet's party—arrived in sight of the 
fort, bearing a white fag. A Shawanese 
‘Indian who spoke good English announced 
to Captain Taylor that Lenar wished to 
japeasimith him, in a friendly manner, on 
the following morning and try to obtain 
)some provisions. 
| This was a strategem calculated to allay 
‘suspicion and put him off his guard. How 
Vauccemful the sequel will discover. 


At retreat-beating that might the com-| | 
the} 


manding cfficer personally examined 
soldiers' arms, found them in good order 
and distributed cartridges to complete their 
number to 16 rounds each. Owing to the 
illness af the garrison, it had been Impos- 
sible for same time previous to mount 2 
guard of more than six privates and two} 
noncommissioned officers. f 
“Fram the unhealthiness nf my company," | 
says Capt. Taylor in his dispatches to Gov- 
ernor Harrison immediately after the bat- 
tle, “I had not conveived my force adequste| 
to the defense of this poet, should it be vig- 
| Srously attacked, far some tima past." 
i He had himself just recovered from a 


Severe attack of fever and was unable to} 
be up much during the night. When about 
to retire he cautioned the guard to be most, 
vigilant and ordered one of the noncommis- 
Sioned officers to walk around the inside 
during the whole night, as the sentinels 
could not from their position see every part 
of the fortification and an attack was ex- 
pected before morning. Nor were these pre- 
cautionary. measures unneeded. 

About Ti o'clock at night the garrison 
were Alarmed by the firing of one of thy 
sentinels. The commanding officer imme- 
diately sprang up and ordered the men ta} 
their posts. It was soon dlsecovered that 
ithe Indians had fired the tower btłock- | 
House, containing the property of the army | 
‘contractor. The discharge of guna soon |} 
commenced briskly on both sides, but the 
alarm of “Fire!” spread great consternation 
within the fort and the men were slow in 
executing the orders given. Such was the 
extreme darkness of the night that although 
the upper part of the block-house was oc- 
cupled by a corporal’s guard as an alarm 
post, yet it was fired, undiscovered, in sev- 
eral holes which the cattle had kicked out 
after the salt stored there. 

In a few moments the flames ecommunl- 
cated to a quantity of whisky contained be- 
low and, ascending to the roof, spread with 
fearful rapidity, baffling every effort to stay 
it. As the block-house adjoined the bar- 
racks—which cnnatituted one line of the 
fortifications—most of the men gave them- 
selves up for lost. Indeed, the raging of 
the fire, the hideous yella of the btood- 
thirsty savages, the cries of the women and 
children who had taken refuge in the fort, 
the shrill report of the rifle. the darkness 
of the night, the weakness of the garrison 
and the vast superiority of the enemy were 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. 

Fortunately, however, the presence of 
mind of the commanding officer never for- 
sook him. While the fire was raging he 
ordered water to be hrought and placed a 
number of men upon the roof of the bar- 
racka with ordera to tear off that part next 
adjoining the burning house, while the re- 
mainder poured a heavy fire upon the In- 
gang from the other block-house and bas- 

ons. 

The roof was torn off under a shower of 
bullets, with the loss of but one man killed 
and two wounded This suecess inspired the} 
desponding roldters and prevented the flames 
from spreading 

The garrison then set ta work with such 

alacrity that they had before day erected} 
a temporary hreastwork across the gap ac- 
casioned by the hurning of the block-house, 
‘although the Indians continued to pour a 
heavy fire of balls and showers of barhed 
‘arrows into every part of the fort during 
the whole seven hours that the attack 
lasted. 
» On the first appearance of the fira two 
of the best soldiers leaped over the pickets 
in despair. Towards day one of them re- 
turned, shockingly wounded; the other was 
cut to pieces by the savages. 

After keeping up a constant fire until 6 
[o'clock in the morning, which was returned 
with great effect hy the garrison after day- 
break, the Indians retreated without the 
reach of the guns of the fort. They then 
drove together ali the horses and hogs be- 
longing to the garrison and citizens and shot 
them In their sight. They drove off with 
‘them alt the cattle belonging to the fort, 
amounting to 70 or more. 
| In this attack the garrison had but six 
|kilted and wounded. The loss to the Tn- 
dians was much greater, but as they were 
sufficiently strong to carry off thelr dead 
and wounded, they could never be accurately 
ascertained. At the tlme of the attack 
there were but 15 effective men in the gar- 
rison, the remainder heing either sick or 
convalescent, while the force of the In- 
dinna amounted to several hundred. 

Disheartened hy the ill success of their 
first attack, the Indians made no further 
attempt on the fort, although they remained 
during the next day in the vicinity, and at 
length retreated to Whfte River, committing 
depredations on a small settlement Mm that 
vicinity. 


1 


The garrison of the fort, however, wera 
still in a perilous situation. from the want 
of provisions. Having lost their stores hy 
fire and cattle by the Indians, they were 
compelled to subsist on green corn. 

Capt. Taylor immediately attempted to 
send Intelligence of his situation to Gov- 
ernor Harrison at Vincennes and dispatched 
two men in a canoe down the river. They 
were intercepted by the Indians and forced 
to return. He next dispatched his orderly 
sergeant and another man (through the} 
woods). by land. They reached the Gover- | 
nor and the garrison were soon relicved by | 
a force of Kentucky volunteers under Gen 
Hopkins, amounting to near four thousand! 
men, which, after the relief of Fort Harri- 
son. were ordered to make a ‘campaign 
againat the Indian tribes in the vicinity of 
tha Peoria towns A 

Capt. Taylor, for his gallant conduct in 
defense of Fort Harrison, was, upon recom- 
mendation of Gen. Harrison. promoted to a 
hrevet majority, Leing the oldest brevet upon 
the army register. Since .that moment ha 
continued to rise tn the army by promation 
on account of field services: was distin- 
muished heyond any other major general In 
ithe Mexican war. and finally wan elected 
| President of the United States, in 1848. 
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H THE OLD FORT. 


THE PAINTING OF IT PRESENTED TO] 
THE CITY. 


Ñ S 
Some Ths Mae << ars 


toric Place—A Big Whig Gathering That 
Was Held There in 1848--A Movement 
to Erect a Memorial on the Site. 


Col. Wm. E. McLean, who bas a repu 
tation for graceful, ornate oratory that 
rivals that of Col. Thos. H. Nelson, 
mado a very graceful speech Tuesday | 
eveniug, when he presented to the city | 
council Walter Seis’ really clever paint- 
ing of “Fort Harrison.” He traced the 
history of the old fort in a very enter- 
taining manner, and his closing sen 
tences were really eloquent: What Bun- 
ker Hill has sọ long been to Boston, Ft 
Harrison must ever be to Terre Haute 
and her pecpie. Animated by this senti- 
ment, this picture, a gift of citizens to 
the city, is worthy of a conspicuous and 
an abiding place in this city hall, bere 
i to remain, a reminder of a glorious his- 
tory, one not to be forgotten, a token of 
the respect and admiration of an intelli- 
gent and appreciative citizenship for 
those gallant spirits, the departed he- 
roes of Ft. Harrison, who, in those early 
days, when this gallant republic itself 
was in its infancy, yea, even before:our 
noble common Wealth had become a star 
in the constellation of states, sanctined 
the soil of Vigo county, and added luster 
to its history, by the patriotic sacrifices, 
dy the cuurage and heroism, bere dis- 
played ” 


Mayor Fred A. Ro~s, who doesn’t show 
his years either in looks or ff Joss of) 
activity, is really an ‘‘old residenter” in 
this vicinity. In the city treasurer’s 
office the other day, talking about Fort 
Harrison, he recalled a grand whig rally | 
that was held on the site of the fort in! 
1848, when old “Rough and Ready’! 
Zachary Taylor was a candidate forl 
president. Such an assemblage of peo- | 
ple was never, before or since, beld in 
this vicinity, and the mayor declares 
that the crowd covered fifteen or twenty 
acres, into which space thousands upon 
thousands of people were crowded. Our | 
own dearly beloved “Uncle Dick” 
Thompson, then a energetic young fel- 
low of thirty-nine, made the principal 
speech of the day, and he sounded the 
praises of old Zackary with the fire and 

ferthusiasm that still mark his every 
fpublic utterance. The other principal 
‘speaker was Tighlman A. Howard, of 
Parke county, who long ago was called 
to his fathers. There was a grand barbe- 
\cue,,end numerous oxen were roasted to 
idea the countless multitude. While 
the mayor was telling of the affair, | 
Lawrence Burget, the well-known in-; 
surance man, walked into the treasurer's 
afice, and the incident called to his 
mind a vein of reminiscences. He rə- 
membered very distinctly the features 
of the big event, although he was at 
that time a boy of only eight years. He 
remembers it because of being piled into 
a bigdumber wagon, along: with a num- 
ber of other youths, to be hauled’to the 
scene of the festivities. 


Mayor Ross recalls the fact that on tbe 


ibig day, be and five other young mon 


pulled up to the fort in a skiff, and he 
takes a pardonable pride in telling how 
they passed the “Pink,” a little stern 
wheel steamer (famous in those days) 
onthe way up. His party consisted of 
William Collins, Will S. Ryce, Perry S. 


Westfall, Moore Jewett, Rea Ross and 


bimself, and besides himself the only} 
survivor is William Collins, who is inj 
the wholesale shoe business in St. Joe, 
Mo. 


The late Luther Hager and James 
Medesitt were greatly in evidence at the 
Taylor demonstration referred to. They | 
hunted up all the logs that had been} 
used in the fort—which at that time had! 
been demolished—had them convert- 
ed intocanes, which they decorated with 
ribbons and sold for twenty-five cents 
apiece. When they used up the logs 
they gathered up all the walnut rails in 
the vicinity of the fort, and had them 


‘made into canes, which sold as readily 
as any of those made out of the original 


logs. They had a sketch of the fort! 
made and had it reproduced by the | 
printing process then in vogue, and sold 


' thousands of them. 


As Col. McLean said in his address be- 
fore the council Tuesday night ‘Fort 
Harrison was the only military post 
ever esta! ished and maintained by the 
national government which had two 
commsndents who subsequently became 
president of the great republic” 
William Henry Harrison and Zachary 
Taylor, It is ashame that a place pos- 
sessed of such historic interest, bas pe 
more attention paid to it. There-eught 
to bes) emorial park there; and it is 
not aii vether unlikely*that a move- 
ment will beset on foot here to start a 
fund for the purpose of erecting a sulta 
ble memorial, as was suggested by Dr 
Larkins ia his clever little speech ac- 
cepting the gift. 


There is an old house standing bet | 
the cite of the fort that was built years 
ago out of the logs that were used in that 
structure. Dr. Young sent a boy up 
there recently to cut a piece of wood 
large unough to make a gavel for the 
mayor, The boy succeeded in getting a 
piece, out of which Clift & Williams 
turned a gavel, which was to have been 
presented to the mayor by Col. McLean 
Tuesday night, but it was overlooked, 
and the presentation will be made later. 
It is of ash, and worm eaten, and is 
hardly able to stand the punishment the 
mayor gives his gavel some times when 
there is an unusually excited discussion 
in progress. The Fort Harrison gavel 
wili therefore be used mot- .s a thing of 
ornament thau of usefulness, 
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lA Vivid Hiswry ot the Attack on 
Fort Harrison, 


Taken From the Old Directory of 
Terre Haute Which the Ga- 


R zette is Reviewing. 
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Last week the GazerTE contained 


the first of a series of articles reviewi ng 
and in part re-producing an old direc- 
tory of Terre Haute, the pioneer of all 

uch publications in this city, In what 
follows a digression will be made to, 
give extracts from a valuable historic 
article in the book on Fort Harrison. 
There have been many accounts of’ the 
celebrated defense of this garrison which 
made a President finally of the gallant 
commander, but none more complete or 
strictly accurate than that read before 
the Vigo Historical Society by the late 
General Charles Cruft. 

Everyone knows where Ft. Harrison 
was. The beautiful bluff and the great 
bend in the Wabash about three miles 
‘north of town has long been a favorite 
objective point for the riders and drivers 
out from Terre Haute. 

“In the month of Sept. 1811, General 
Harrison” says the account, “advanced 
up the Wabash with a detachment cf 
troops under his command, and selected 
the site of Ft. Harrison—a beautiful 
eminence. During the months of Sep- 

‘tember and October the trees were 
felled, and the wails of the fort erected. 
Thess consisted of a rough palisade or 
stockade of heavy timber about one 
hundred and fifty feet square. The 
northwest and southwest corners termi- 
nated in block houses (small buildings 
in the corners forming part of the walls.) 
The opposite angles terminated in bas- 
tions, which projected sufficiently to 
command the outside of the walls in two 
directions. The block houses and bas- 
tions were two stories high and were 
pierced on both sides with embrasures, 
above and below, through which to fire 
upon the enemy. Within the fortiffica- 
tions and forming the western line, were 
the soldiers’ barracks—rude log huts. 
The gate opened towards the east. 

x *  * * * x xk 


In 1812 the fort was under 
command of Capt. Zachary Taylor, 
of the 7th Infantry, garrisoned by a 
company of that regiment. In the fall of 
this year there was a general state of 
sickness throughout the entire Wabash 
valley. A kind of epidemical fever 
swept throughout the whole country. 

The company at Ft. Harrison were 
nearly all unwell, to such a degree as to 
be incapacitated for service. This fact 
became known, it is thought, to the In- 
dians. 


The Wily Prophet, slightly recover- 
ing from his defeat at Tippecanoe, in 
the November previous, and aided by 
the British, planed an expedition against 
Ft. Harrison. 

On Thursday, September 3rd, 1812, 
immediately after retreat-beating, the | 
discharge of four guns was heard by the 
inmates of the front, in the direction 
where twc young men had been en- 
gaged in making hay, ouly about four 
hundred yards distant. The command- » 
er immediately conjectured that these 
young men had been killed by the In- 
dians, but the lateness of the bour pre- 
vented sending out to see. They did 
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pot return and at 8 o'clock on! 
the following morning a corporal, with | 
a small party, was dispatched in search | 
of them being cautioned against an am- j 
puscade. The officer epon discovered 
their bodies and broght them into the 
fort. They had each been shot with 
two balis, scalped amd mutilated in a 
horrible manner. Lytein the evening 
of that day (4th of Sept, 1812) an old 
| chief, by the name of Lenar, with some 
thirty or forty Indians<principally 
chiefs of the various tribes comprising 
the Prophet's pa rty—arrived in sight of 
the fort, bearing a white flag, A Shaw- | 
anese Indian, who spoke good English, | 
| announced to Capt. Taylor that Lenar | 
wished to speak with him in a friendly | 
manner, ‘on the followmg morning, and 
try to o/tain some provisions. j 
Thir, was a stratagem calculated to 
allay suspicion and put him off his 
pu rd; how successful the sequel will 
iscover. At retreat-beating that night 
f'ne commanding officer personally ex- 
amined the soldiers’ arms, found them 
in good order, and distributed cartridges 
tocomplete their number to sixteen 
rounds each. Owing to the illness of | 


Thomas Moore: 


After describing the painful rapidity 
with which the flames spread; and re- 
ferring to the darkness of the night, the 
vast superiority in numbers of the ene- 
my, enough to appal the stoutest heart, 
the narrative continues: ‘Water was 
brought and men stationed on the roof 
of the barracks which was torn off un- 
dera shower of bullets with loss of but 
one man killed and two wounded. This 
success inspired the desponding sol- 
diers, and prvented the flames from 
spreading. The garrison then set to 
work with such alacrity that they had, | 
before day, erected a temporary breast- 
work across the gap occasioned by the 
burning of the block-house, although 
the Indians continued to pour a heavy 
fire of balls showers of barbed arrows 
into every part ot the fort, during the 

| whole seven hours the attack lasted. 

On the first appearance of the fire two 

‘of the best soldiers leaped over the pick- 

ets, in despair; towards day one of them 

returned, shockingly wounded; the 

other was cut to pieces by the savages. 
* x å * * * * 


gi- Kea PURER 
FORT HARRIGON IN 1812. i 
This drawing was made for the GAzerTTE by the process it is now using by Mr. 


He was not in the fort the memorable night of the attack, nor 


does he remember the block house, being a young man, but he has enlarged a 
small cut ina history of Vigo and Parke counties which is supposed to be anac- 
curate picture of the fort as it jooked in 1812. 


the garrison it had been 
some time to mount a ¢ 
than six privates and tu 


sioned officers. 
* * 
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About 11 o'clock at night the gar- 
rison were alarmed by the firing of one 
of the sentinels. Ths commanding offi- 
cer immediately sprang @p and ordered 
the men to their posts. It was soon 
discovered thatthe Indians had fired 
the lower block-house, containing the 
property of the army contractor. The 
discharge of guns soon Commenced 
briskly on both sid-s, but the alarm of 
‘fire’ spread great . msternation within 
the front and the me 1 were slow in ex- 
ecuting the orders given. Such was the 
extreme darkness of the night that, al- 
though the upper pirt of the block 
house was occupied by a. corporal’s 
guard as an alarm post, yet it was fired 
undigsovered, in several holes which 
the cattle had picked out after the salt 
stored there.” 
* x + 


= * 
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The Indians retreated at 6 o’lock after 
shooting all the borses and hogs belong- 
ing to the fort. They also drove off 
all the cattle belonging to the fort, 
amounting to seventy or more. In the 
attack the garrison had but six killed 
and wounded! The Joss of the Indians 
was much greater, but as they were 
sufficiently strong to carry off their 
dead and wounded, they could never be 
accurately ascertained. Atthe time of 
the attack there were but fifteen effec- 
tive men 1u the garrison, the remainder 
being either sick or convalescent, while 
the force of the Indians amounted to 
several hundred. 

* * 


Capt. ‘Laylor. for his gallant conduct in 
defence of Ft. Harrison, was upon re- 
commendation of Gen. Harrison, pro- 
moted tu a brevet majority, being the 
oldest brevet upon the Army Register. 
Since that moment he continued to rise 
in the army, by promotion on account 
of Held services; was distinguished be- 
yond any other Major General in the 


* * * 


